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EDUCATION, IRELAND. 


REPORT of Mr. F. H. DALE, His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, 
Board of Education, on Primary Education in Ireland. 


n ■^ u U n § m y in Ireland, which extended from April 2nd to June 
9th, I visited 87 ordinary National Schools, situated in the following 
districts: Dublin, Belfast, Omagh, Galway, Donegal, Sligo, Killarney, 

and Cork. I also visited eight large Convent Schools and six of the Model 
Schools, viz., those at Belfast, Omagh, Galway, Londonderry, Sligo, and 
Cork. I had the advantage of being accompanied in almost all cases by the 
Inspectors of the various districts, and of being furnished with their reports 
upon the Schools. I was thus able to ascertain to what extent any 
individual School might be considered typical, in its merits and defects, of 
the general standard of education in the locality, as well as to note from my 
own observation the common features presented by Schools in widely- 
separated parts of the country. 

2. A series of detailed reports on the individual Schools that I visited 
would necessarily contain much information which would be unimportant 
for the purpose of my enquiry, and which is already embodied in the reports 
of the Inspectors of the Board of National Education. I have, therefore, 
confined myself to stating the general conclusions at which I arrived, and 
have referred to individual Schools only where it was desirable for the sake 
of greater clearness. 

3. The points, in respect of which I was directed to compare English and 
Irish Primary Schools, are, as stated in the terms of reference, premises, 
equipment, staffing, and instruction, and I have accordingly arranged my 
report under those heads. It would, however, be very inconvenient to follow 
this division in the case of the Model Schools, which, by reason of their his- 
tory and constitution, occupy quite an exceptional position in Irish educa- 
tion. I have therefore treated certain questions connected with them as a Appendix I. 
whole, in a separate Excursus ; and the observations which I now proceed 

to make under each of the heads mentioned must be understood to refer only 
to the ordinary National Schools and Convent Schools. 


PREMISES. 

1. The requirements which a School-building should satisfy may be con- 
veniently summarised under the heads laid down in Article 85 (a) of the 
Code for English Public Elementary Schools. 

(a.) It should be properly designed and arranged for efficient organisa- 
tion and instruction. 

(J.) The site should be suitable and sufficient. 

(c.) The building should provide sufficient space to accommodate the 
scholars without overcrowding. 

(d.) It should be properly ventilated, lighted, heated, and cleaned. 

( e .) It should be suitably provided with out-offices, cloak-rooms, and 
lavatories. 

2. The last four of these requirements, it will be observed, relate 
primarily to the sanitary condition of the School-building ; the first to its 

A 
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Insufficient 
number of class 
rooms. 


specific use as a School ; and they are to some extent independent of each 
other. In the early days of primary education efficient instruction was 
often given under most insanitary conditions, while on the other hand it is 
clear that a building may be perfectly sanitary and yet, by reason of awk- 
wardness of its shape or structure, be quite unsuitable for the work ot 
teaching. 

3. It should also be observed that the requirements vary very much in 
importance. In estimating their necessity the size and character of the 
School — in particular the fact of its being a town or country School — must 
be taken into consideration. For example, a site large enough to provide 
a playground is in a large town School necessary for the health and exercise 
of the scholars; in a small rural School situated in the midst of open 
country and attended by children coming from a distance, it may often be 
dispensed with. The same may be said as to cloak-rooms and lavatories; 
in a small School of twenty or thirty children a porch, or even a large cup- 
board, in the Schoolroom and a few basins may meet the necessities of the 
case ; in a town School the number of the children forbids such simple ex- 
pedients. Proper ventilation, lighting, and cleaning are necessary in all 
Schools alike ; yet the fact cannot be ignored that their neglect must have 
far more disastrous consequences in a large town School filled with hundreds 
of children coming from poor and insanitary homes than in a small School 
in the country, where the children have plenty of fresh air and exercise. 


Premises of Town Schools. 

4. The town Schools that I visited were chiefly those of Dublin ana 
Belfast. 

5. The most common defect in the premises of these Schools, when com- 
pared with English Elementary Schools in large towns, is the insufficiency 
of class-rooms. In the ordinary School in Dublin and Belfast the great 
majority of the scholars are taught in a single large room 50 feet, or even 
more in length, and 25 to 40 feet in breadth. The minimum floor-space 
allowed per child in average attendance varies somewhat in Ireland, but 
does not exceed nine square feet, and is usually eight square feet, so that 
in a School of 250 to 300 children, 150 children, or three classes, may be 
gathered in a single room. Out of 20 large Schools that I inspected— 
including Convent Schools — I found not one which did not answer to this 
description, and in eleven out of the twenty more than three classes were 
being taught in the same room. Of the evil effects of this defective 
planning on the instruction I shall have occasion to speak later; it is suffi- 
cient here to observe that even to maintain order under such conditions 
requires considerable skill on the part of the teachers, while instruction m 
such subjects as Reading or Singing is almost an impossibility. When 
these Schools are crowded up to or beyond the limit of their accommoda- 
tion at eight square feet — as I found to be the case, for example, in 
the Ballymacarrett district of Belfast — and the teachers are but ordinarily 
efficient, the noise and confusion are very great. 

6. I have not been able to obtain statistics as to the exact proportion of the 
large Schools in Belfast or Dublin, where the conditions, which 1 have de- 
scribed, prevail; but my own experience and the enquiries which 1 made of 
the Inspectors of the Board have left no doubt that to put it at 65 to 70 per 
cent, would be a most moderate estimate. 

7. In England the type of School -building, upon which I have commented, 
though it has not yet disappeared, has been, during the last twenty years, 
largely superseded by Schools in which ten square feet of floor-space have 
been allowed for every child, and each class, as a. rule, has its own room. In 
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the city of Bristol, which may be fitly compared with Belfast, there are now 
only 47* out of approximately 230 departments — or about 20 per cent, of 
the Schools — in which three classes are being taught in one room. In the 
County Borough of Lincoln — to take a smaller town — where the Schools 
have been erected purely by voluntary effort, there are ten such cases out of 
thirty-seven Departments. 

8. The class-rooms attached to the town Schools in Ireland are not only Small size of olass- 
insufficient in number ; they are frequently too small for a class of ordinary rooms - 

size. As the class cannot be divided without impairing the organisation 
and instruction, the result is that the class-room is overcrowded. I found, 
for example, in several of the Belfast Schools that I visited, over 30 children 
being taken in a room which, even at eight square feet per child, would 
accommodate only 18. A frequent means of meeting the deficiency of 
proper class-rooms is to use the cloak-rooms or lobbies for the purpose — a 
plan which, in bad weather, when the room is filled with wet clothes, is 
obviously most objectionable. 

9. Neither the cleaning nor the maintenance of the School buildings in a Cleaning and 
state of good repair receives such careful attention as in England. Out of re P airs - 

35 town Schools which I visited only 20 were satisfactory in these respects, 
while of the remainder 4 were in a condition which can only be termed dis- 
graceful. Out of 66 Departments in the towns of my own district, viz., Lin- 
coln, Mansfield, and Newark, I find that there are only three cases in which 
I have had to complain during the past year of the want of cleanliness. 

Dingy walls or ceilings, broken woodwork or plaster, and dirty floors are far 
more common in Irish town schools than in English. From these last obser- 
vations I am glad to be able to except the Convent Schools. I found them 
in all cases kept in an excellent state of repair, cleanliness, and neatness, t 

10. In respect of their provision for cloak-rooms and lavatories, the Irish cloak-room and 
town Schools are decidedly inferior as a whole to the English. The cloak- lavatories, 
rooms are often very inadequate for the number of children in attendance ; 

and I found large and important Schools, e.g., the Mayo-street National 
Senior School, and the Agnes-street Central School in Belfast, where the 
caps and cloaks are hung in the School-room — an arrangement which in 
wet weather is distinctly insanitary. Very few of the Schools have any 
proper lavatories of the kind to be seen in most large Schools in England ; 
to many |the observation made by Mr. Headen, Senior Inspector of the 
Dublin District, applies, as my own experience proved: — ‘‘The only sub- 
stitute for a lavatory is a tap generally in a corner, with sloppy surround- 
ings.” 

11. The Schools are supplied with out-offices, and, as a rule, they are at a Out-offices, 
suitable distance from the School, though there is a small number of cases 

— in Dublin, five — where the offices are either on the building or too near 
the School. In respect of their cleanliness, the offices in the Irish town 
Schools impressed me much more favourably than those in the country 
Schools ; and it should be added that the sanitary authorities in some of the 
Irish cities have recently devoted considerable attention to this point. 

12. The number of cases in which the site is too small to furnish a proper Want 0 f|play- 
playground is considerable : and this fact is particularly regrettable in grounds, 
view of the special need of fresh air and exercise for large numbers of the 
children in Belfast and Dublin. From a return prepared for me, it appears 

that out of 168 Schools in Dublin, 39 have no playground, or an unsuitable 
one — generally a very small yard. I could not obtain a similar return for 
Belfast as a whole, but§ Mr. O’Connor, Inspector of the North District of 
Belfast, reports that as many as 50 Schools in that part of the city have no 
playgrounds. Out of 66 town Schools which I have taken in my own district, 

I find there are 9 Schools|| in which the playground is insufficient. 

* My colleague, Mr. C. H. B. Elliott, who has kindly collected this information for me, adds 
that, in nearly all the 47 cases referred to, improved conditions are being required by the Board 
of Education. 

t It is interesting to note that the Assistant Commissioners to the Powis Commission in 1868 
especially commended the Convent Schools on these same grounds (p. 283, "Vol. I. of Report). 

J See p. 6, Appendix to Report of the Commissioners for the year 1901 
§ See p. 127, Appendix to Report for 1901 ; and pp. 114-115 of the same book. 

| One of these Schools is to be discontinued in 1904. A 2 
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13. The ventilation and lighting are generally satisfactory in the larger 
mam-rooms of. the Irish town Schools ; but not so commonly in the smaller 
class-rooms. By the kindness of one of the Inspectors for the Belfast Dis- 
trict I .obtained a return showing that in no less than 90 Belfast Schools 
badly lighted or ventilated rooms are in use, and he adds that the Schools 
in question are generally those having but few and small class-rooms. I 
was particularly impressed with the fact that even in certain Schools ranked 
among the best m Ireland, e.g., St. Enoch’s Presbyterian School at Belfast, 
and the St. Vincent s Convent School at Cork, I found class-rooms being 
used which would have long since been condemned in England on the 
ground of inadequate lighting and ventilation. 

14. My visit did not take place at a time when heating of the Schools was 
necessary; but, as a rule, the means for heating were adequate, and the 
Inspectors report favourably on this point in the town Schools. 

15. As the result of my investigation, I have no hesitation in reporting 
that both in point of convenience for teaching and in the requirements 
necessary for the health of teachers and scholars, the average School-build- 
ing in Dublin and Belfast is markedly inferior to the average School-build- 
ing now in use in English cities of corresponding size, e.g., Bradford, Bristol, 
or Nottingham. 

16. A comparison of the worst as well as the best School-buildings in the 
great cities of the two countries does but reinforce this conclusion. It is 
difficult to give in words any adequate conception of the buildings which are 
classified by the Irish Inspectors as bad. In point of unsuitability and 
unhealthiness, they far exceed any premises which it has ever fallen to my 
lot to condemn in England. The North Thomas-street Infant School in 
Belfast, containing about 50 children, is held in a most unhealthy room, 

7 feet 7 inches high, lighted and ventilated only by a few tiny windows 
about 3 feet by 1^ feet in size. There is no cloak-room, no play-ground, the 
out-offices are a few yards off the door, and quite exposed. Similarly the St. 
Patrick’s Schools in Tyrone-street, Dublin, are described as follows by the 
Inspector with absolute correctness, as I can testify from my own observa- 
tion: — “These Schools are entirely unsuitable. The situation is ex- 
tremely bad — in the very centre of the most infamous part of the city. The 
floor-space in the Boys’ School is sufficient for 190 pupils only, whereas the 
average attendance for the past year was over 220, and the number on the 
rolls 366. The sanitary conditions are unsatisfactory. Besides the Schools 
proper, an adjacent dwelling-house has been taken for some years, the 
rooms of which are used as class-rooms. The children are occasionally 
packed into these rooms like bees in a hive, with terrible consequences to 
the atmosphere.” 

The fact that such buildings, though exceptionally bad, are still in use 
as National Schools in cities of the importance of Belfast and Dublin, is in 
itself a sign of a low standard with regard to the conditions which all School 
buildings should satisfy. 


Premises of Country Schools. 

17. The premises of the country schools — under which head are comprised 
at least three-fourths of the Irish Schools — are as a whole much more 
satisfactory than those of the town Schools. There is, as a rule, ample 
space for the children — in fact, the School would frequently accommodate 
far more children than are ever present; the lighting and ventilation are 
usually sufficient. Most of those that I inspected, though not so orna- 
mental externally as English country schools, compared not unfavourably 
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with them in point of the essential requirements of a good School-building. 
They had often been built at a comparatively recent date, since in many 
country districts there has been considerable activity manifested by the 
clergy and managers during the last ten years in the provision of new build- 
ings. 


18. The most marked defect in schools otherwise satisfactory was the Want of clean- 
want of cleanliness. The floors were generally dirty; and the walls lmess - 
and cupboards often covered with dust. Small repairs to windows, 
floors, and doors had also been often neglected. A more serious matter is 
the condition of the out-offices, which were rarely quite clean, and were at 
times indescribably filthy ; out of the hundreds of Schools that I have 
inspected in various districts of England, I have never seen any in which 
the offices were kept with such utter disregard of health and decency as 
several cases that I saw during my short stay in Ireland. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this neglect prevents the primary Schools from 
accomplishing one of their main objects — the training of the children in 
habits of cleanliness and order; and it is regrettable to observe that the 
same matter was singled out for complaint by the Powis Commissioners.* 


19. As i have already said, I cannot report from personal experience on 
the heating of the Schools; but my inquiries convinced me that the com- 
plaints of the Inspectors as to its frequent inadequacy in the country 
Schools are only too well founded.! The fuel in the form of turf is in most 
cases provided by the pupils, with occasional help from the teacher, 
manager, or parents ; and the supply is often not obtained sufficiently early 
in the morning, or runs short at times when it is most needed. 


20. It is also necessary to point out that in the country, as in the town, Unsuitable 
there exist Schools which fall far short of the standard attained even by the buildings, 
worst Schools in the rural districts of England. The Schools at Keelogs in 
the Omagh district, Lackagh and Kilmorgan in the Sligo district, are among 
the examples that I encountered. They are old thatched cottages, with low 
roofs, broken floors, and tiny windows. The ventilation was most unsatis- 
factory, and in the winter when the door cannot be kept open, they must be 
unhealthy. There were either no out-offices, or they were of the most primi- 
tive kind. 


Causes of Inferiority of Irish School Buildings. 


21. The inferiority of the Irish to the English School buildings has an- Econom ^ 
•doubtedly been due in part to a marked difference in the expenditure upon bSing 7 m 
their erection. In Ireland, during the year ended March 31st, 1902, 18,593 
new School-places were provided at a total cost of £79,395 12s. 0d., or about 
£4 5s. 6 d. per head (exclusive of the value of the site for new Schools). 

The cost was thus lower than that incurred in England even twenty 
years ago. During the twelve years ending December 31st, 1882, 
accommodation was provided for 280,146 children at a total cost of 
£1,660,369 (exclusive of the value of sites), or at a cost per head of about 
£5 18s. 0$. Since 1882, however, the cost of School-building in England 
.has steadily risen, owing partly to the increased expense of labour and 

* Yol I. of Report, p. 321. 

f See Appendix to Report of Commissioners for 1901, pp. 4, 5, 10, 12, 15, 90, e.t pass. 
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material, partly to the rise in educational requirements. It is now esti- 
mated for Board Schools — for which alone exact statistics can be given — 
at £15 4s. 8 \d. per head, though it is to be remembered that this sum 
includes the cost of the site. It is, however, certain that the modern 
School-buildings in England (exclusive of the value of their site) cost as 
a rule £10 per head. 


22. This difference in expenditure has resulted from the greater 
cheapness of the plans upon which the majority of Irish schools have 
been built; and the saving, unfortunately, has been chiefly effected m 
connection with the construction of the large town Schools. How great 
that saving is, may be seen by the fact that according to the estimate made 
by Mr. 'Cochrane, Senior Surveyor to the Irish Board of Works, 
Primary School for 91 children, built according to the regulations of the 
English Board of Education, would cost £819; if, however, it were built 
according to the existing Irish rules, it would only have cost £381, and 
would have been regarded as accommodating 120 children. It is not 
necessary, however, for me to discuss the detailed differences in the Irish 
and English plans, which have given rise to this difference of cost. 


Town Schools. 


23. It is in dealing with the erection of large town Schools that alterations 
of the existing plans are most certainly necessary. Those Schools, as I 
have already shown, have been constructed on essentially mistaken 
principles, and are unsuitable for the efficient conduct of the School- work. 
As a matter of fact, many of them have been designed with a view to their 
use for other purposes than that of the instruction of children. The provi- 
sion of play-grounds may be left out of sight as unfortunately impracticable 
in most cases ; but it is certain that unless further class-rooms, better light- 
ing and ventilation, and more adequate cloak-rooms are provided, a large 
number of Schools in such towns as Dublin and Belfast will neither be 
healthy nor reach a proper standard of efficiency in their work. 


24. Nor is it necessary to assume any very high standard with regard to 
the alterations required. In the case of new Schools the requirements 
considered essential in England and Scotland should be satisfied as 
fully as possible. But in the case of existing Schools, the State 
may be contented with an approximation to these requirements. 
Thus, instead of the provision of a class-room for each class, the division of 
many of the large rooms in the town Schools by glazed partitions, so as to 
have only two classes in one room, would, in my opinion, be a sufficient 
change to ensure a great advance in efficiency. Similarly, an enlargement 
of or addition to the existing windows, together with the provision of some 
Tobin Tubes or other artificial means of ventilation, would be all that might 
be asked for in the case of many Schools. But even these alterations^ in 
Tfew. of the size and number of the town Schools needing them, would 
require a large addition to the present expenditure incurred by Managers 
and the State. Exact estimates are, of course, impracticable; but I can 
have no doubt that in Belfast alone there must be at least 100 Schools 
where to attain even this approximation to satisfactory conditions, or, in 
other words, to bring the buildings up to the level, not of the best, but the 
second-rate English Schools, would cost £100 to £150 per School. 
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25. The absence of a local authority charged like the English local Defects due to 
authorities with the duty of aiding the provision and maintenance of the a *> s ence of a Local 
school-buildings in its area, has been largely responsible for grave defects wetowM * 
in such buildings in Ireland which have been avoided under the English 
system. 


26. A fact which must strike most forcibly any English Inspector on visiting 
the Schools in Dublin or Belfast, is the inordinate delay which occurs, 
whether in superseding insanitary buildings or in coping with the need for 
additional School-accommodation in any district of the city. I was 
furnished with some returns, from which it appears that the defects in the 
premises of the North Thomas-street School, which I have described 
above, were first reported to the Central Office by the Inspector in 1874 : yet 
the School is still in use. In the Ballymacarrett district of Belfast the supply . 
of Schools is insufficient : and it has been so for the last five years In 
Dublin, the date of the first complaint by the Inspector concerning the St. 
Patrick’s School, Tyrone-street, was 1896. Constant correspondence has 
taken place since ; but the state of things, after seven years, remains unaltered. 
St. Audoen’s School and the Fairview Infants’ School in Dublin — both bad 
cases — were the subjects of complaint as long ago as 1 894. In this investi- 
gation [ limited myself to the cases that fell under my own observation, but, 
from inquiries that I made of the Inspectors, I gathered that my experience 
cannot be considered exceptional. 


27. The explanation of the continued existence of such insanitary buildings in 
Ireland as have been superseded in England is not far to seek. In England, 
since the Education Act of 1870, the Central Department has been able to 
insist that defective School-accommodation shall be made good without undue 
delay by voluntary effort, or, in default of this, by the responsible local 
authority, which it had power to establish. The Department has thus had a 
means of applying pressure to an unwilling Manager or locality, and the threat 
■of establishing a School Board has necessarily had a considerable effect 
in accelerating the provision of a new School. In Ireland, however, the 
Central Authority has been forced to wait in helpless inaction for the 
appearance of voluntary effort. It has had no power to require new Schools 
or to hasten their completion. Accidents, such as the illness of a Manager, 
may cause indefinite delay in dealing with unsatisfactory premises. Thus, 
in the case of the Fairview Infants’ School, Dublin, correspondence followed 
the complaint of the Inspector in 1894, but no action could be taken, 
because the late Manager, Canon Keon, was incapacitated for business 
by ill-health for some years. Again, in the case, not uncommon in great 
■cities, of the migration of working-class population from one district to 
another, the Central Department in Ireland ha* had no recognised body in the 
locality to whose attention it could bring deficiencies in the supply of Schools, 
or from whom it could require the information necessary, in order to enable it 
to decide as to the best method of supplying them. It has been reduced — as 
has been seen in the Ballymacarrett district of Belfast and in parts of Dublin — 
to the alternatives of allowing the existing Schools to be grossly overcrowded 
or of excluding children altogether from education, until some charitable 
Manager came forward to build a new School. Similarly, it can withdraw 
grants from a School for gross defects in its premises, but no organized 
machinery exists for replacing that School by a better within any reasonable 
period of time. 


28. Further, the absence of a local authority in the large towns involves 
upon occasion a waste of money which is not incurred in England. It is not 
to be supposed that individual Managers can either obtain the information 
or devote the time required to keep a careful watch upon the growth of 
population in the many districts of a great city. It is not until the subject 
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Excess of 
accommodation 
over attendance. 


is forced upon their attention by the overcrowding of the surrounding 
Schools that they prepare to take action. Yet by that time the best 
sites for new Schools — which a responsible local authority might have been 
able to forestall — have been taken up; the price of land has certainly 
risen ; and accordingly the individual Manager has both to pay more and to 
be content with an unsuitable article. The inquiries that I made of the 
Inspectors and Managers showed that the unsatisfactory sites and absence 
of proper playground in some of the Dublin and Belfast Schools are to be 
ascribed to this cause. Nor again, can a private person with limited funds 
at his disposal be reasonably expected to look so far ahead as to build a 
School in a growing district with a direct view to its later enlargement, 
and thus to save the expense in future of a second School on a separate site. 
Yet the experience of the School Boards in the large towns of England has 
shown conclusively that this procedure, though demanding a higher initial 
outlay, is one of the surest forms of economy. 


29. I am aware that the question of the constitution of a local authority 
analogous to the School Board or Borough Council in England cannot be 
decided upon educational grounds alone; but it would be idle for me to 
disguise my conviction that until such a’ body is established in the large 
towns of Ireland, no satisfactory solution of the defects which I have 
described in the preceding paragraphs can be found. 


Country Schools. 


30. The reasons which have led to the inferiority of the Irish School- 
buildings to the English in large towns do not apply with at all equal force 
to those situated in rural districts, which in Ireland form the great majority. 
The complicated problems connected with the School-supply of great cities, 
the solution of which with proper economy and despatch is hindered by 
the absence of a local authority, do not arise in the provision of a small 
School for an isolated village ; and the circumstances offer a much more 
favourable field for the unaided efforts of private individuals. Nor has the 
difference of cost of the country Schools in England and Ireland pre- 
judicially affected in most cases the suitability of the premises of the Irish 
Schools. The chief point in which the planning of the small Irish Schools 
appears at first sight most defective when judged by an English standard 
is the provision of only seven square feet of floor-space per child, instead of 
ten square feet as in England. But in practice this defect has not been 
felt to anything like the extent which might have been supposed. My 
experience has been that owing to the excessive size of the Schools which 
Managers have been hitherto permitted to provide, the accommodation 
though nominally calculated at seven square feet per child, is frequently so 
far above the attendance as to allow at least ten square feet. During my 
visits I came across cases where in a School-room built for 80 children 
at seven square feet, under 40 scholars were present; and from a report 
with which I was furnished, it appears that out of forty cases of new 
Schools built to accommodate 80 children, as many as twenty-six had an 
average daily attendance of 40 children or less; while in nine of these 
cases the average number of children on the rolls of the Schools was under 
50* 

* Cf., as to the ample size of Schools, the observations of the Inspectors on pp. 5, 116, and 118 of 
the Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners for 1901. 
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31. The frequency of such cases as these in Ireland has an important bear- 
ing on the question of revising the Standard Plans on which Irish Schools 
are built. For the sake of the health of teacher and scholars, the allowance 
of seven square feet of floor-space per child should undoubtedly be raised 
to ten square feet for older children, and nine square feet for infants, i.e., 
children under seven years of age; but it cannot be doubted that the 
additional cost thus incurred will be considerably reduced by the exercise 
of stricter supervision by the Commissioners over the size of the Schools to 
be provided. The Commissioners should make regulations under 
which, save in very exceptional circumstances to be specified in the 
Regulations, the number of pupils for which accommodation should be pro- 
vided in a proposed School-house should be fixed within the limits of the 
average number in daily attendance and the average number on the 
rolls. In view of the irregularity of attendance in Ireland, there 
can be no doubt that to build for 85 or even 80 per cent, of the average 
number on the rolls would provide ample accommodation ; and the promul- 
gation of Regulations of the kind described should, in my opinion, be a con- 
dition precedent to the sanction of more expensive plans for School-buildings 
in Ireland. 


Proposed limita- 
tion of supply. 


32. If, however, in future the majority of small Irish Schools, viz., those 
provided for sixty children or under, are so planned as to allow ten square 
feet of floor-space per scholar, there will be little or no fault to find with 
the existing plans as judged by an English standard. The points in 
which the country Schools of Ireland would then compare unfavourably 
with the English would be limited to those already mentioned— (i.) the 
unsuitability of the buildings in a large number of cases ; (li.) the failure to 
keep the Schools in good repair, together with the inadequate heating and 
want of cleanliness. I now proceed to consider the pauses which, so far as 
I can judge, are responsible for these defects and which may be summarised 
as poverty, lack of proper organisation of State and local aid, and absence 
of local interest in the Schools. 


(i.) — I have already spoken at length on the delay in replacing or altering 
unsuitable buildings in the towns, and the case is, unfortunately, the same 
in the rural districts. I may limit myself to two examples falling under 
my own observation, and drawn from Schools which I have described above. 
The return furnished by the Resident Commissioner speaks tor itselt. 


School. 

Date of i 

first complaint ! 
by Inspector, j 

Action taken by Commissioners 

Kilmorgan, 

1890, . 

Manager’s attention called to 
condition of premises. He 
says he will build a new 
School, 1890; do., 1894; 
died, 1895. Present Man- 
ager asked in 1900 what he 
proposes to do. 

Keelogs, . 

1894, . 

Manager called on to replace 
this School by a new one. 



He has now applied for a 

-T -!.'i ii--- 


grant, and case is proceeding. 


B 
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Poverty. 


Lack ot organisa- 
tion. 


It is only necessary to add that these buildings were still unaltered at 
the time of my visit in the present year. 


33. The cause of the retention in Ireland of many buildings of a type 
which has been superseded in England is undoubtedly the extreme poverty 
of a number of Irish rural districts when compared with those of England. 
It is true that some of the Schools in question are very small, 
with only twenty to thirty scholars in attendance, and if in all cases where 
a School is to provide for a number not exceeding thirty, the expedient 
already sanctioned in some instances of construction according to a special 
plan cheaper than the Standard Plans were made compulsory, the necessary 
sum might be more easily raised. In a few cases also the unsuitability 
arises from the absence of play-ground and cloak-rooms, which in a remote 
country School can well be waived ; but the examples which I saw left no 
doubt that the great majority — at least 200 — of the Schools in such districts 
are insanitary and unfit for use, chiefly in consequence of the impossibility 
of securing any proper ventilation or light. 


34 There are, however, circumstances which, in my opinion, render the 
problem of School-provision and maintenance in poor districts more difficult 
in Ireland than in England. In England, as is well known, no direct grants 
towards either the building or structural improvement of School-premises 
have been made by the State since 1882. In districts supplied by a voluntary 
School, the expenditure for these purposes came entirely from private 
sources ; in districts served by Board Schools, from the rates. In its grants 
for the maintenance of the Schools, however, during recent years, the State 
has paid increasing regard to the comparative wealth or poverty of a district. 
This principle was explicitly recognised in Section 97 of the Education Act 
of 1870, and in the Necessitous School Boards Act of 1897, under which 
special grants in aid of the rates were made by the Department to certain 
poor districts — the grants varying in amount according to the rateable value 
of the district. The additional grant recently made under the Act of 1902 
is distributed in accordance with the same principle. 

In Ireland grants continue to be made by the State in aid of the pro- 
vision and structural improvement of School-buildings — on condition that 
the buildings so erected are vested in Trustees or the Commissioners for 
educational purposes. The grant made represents on the average two- 
thirds of the estimated cost of the building or of the improvements. 


35. It is, I think, worthy of consideration by the financial advisers of the 
Central Office whether this uniform proportion might not be abandoned 
in certain cases. The plea of poverty clearly varies in force very greatly 
in Ireland according to the locality taken; and there do not appear to be 
any financial considerations, which should render a rich city such as Belfast 
or even Dublin and Cork, less able to provide and maintain Schools whether 
by rates or voluntary subscriptions than towns of corresponding rateable 
value in England. Even if the proportion of the cost of Schools borne by 
the 'State in, e.g., the six County Boroughs of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Londonderry, and Waterford were reduced to one-half, the money thus 
saved could be devoted to giving more adequate assistance to really necessi- 
tous localities. 


36. In close connection with this subject is the lack in Ireland of such 
organised co-operation among private persons as has been instrumental in 
enabling the Schools in some of the poor districts of England to adapt their 
School-buildings to modern requirements. Until the recent Education 
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Act of 1902, the great majority of rural Schools, and about half the town 
Schools, were supported by voluntary effort. The bulk of these Schools 
are connected with the Church of England; and there have existed for 
some years in various towns and counties Societies composed mainly of 
Managers of the Church Schools in the town or diocese, one of whose aims 
has frequently been to grant aid out of subscriptions raised over a wide 
area to Schools in poor parishes. In the City of Lincoln, for example. 
School-accommodation has been hitherto supplied by fourteen Church of 
England Schools, two Wesleyan Schools, one Roman Catholic School, and 
one School under the management of a mixed body of Churchmen, and 
Nonconformists. The Church Schools have been organised under a volun- 
tary association, which, partly through the clergy of the several parishes, has 
collected all the subscriptions made for support of the Schools into a 
common fund — amounting to about £900 per annum. This fund is then 
distributed among the Schools according to their needs; and by this 
organisation the Schools in the poorer parishes are able to obtain a larger 
measure of assistance than the district in which they are situated could 
have rendered. The Association has also been able by means of its central 
fund to make loans and grants to Managers who have been required to 
build new Schools or make extensive improvements in existing ones. 
Help on similar lines has been granted by the Lincolnshire Diocesan 
Association, and by Associations in other counties to the Schools in poor 
rural parishes, and it may be added that the principle of paying subscrip- 
tions from a large area — comprising both rich and poor parishes — into a 
common fund, is about to be largely adopted in order to meet the expenses 
for structural improvements which, under the Act of 1902, will still fall upon 
the Managers of Schools not provided by the local authority. The advantages 
of such co-operation, in order to deal with the special difficulties which very 
poor parishes present, are obvious. In Ireland, so far as I could ascertain, 
no definite measures have hitherto been taken to. remove the isolation which 
at present hampers such parishes. In certain districts, however, *.g., 
Armagh, there already exist Associations of Managers; and it is clear that 
if through their instrumentality, and the encouragement of the Central 
Department, a central fund could be raised over the whole area covered by 
the Association, in lieu of the present plan of leaving each parish to bear 
its own burden, the needs of very poor districts might be more easily met 
by the assistance of the more prosperous localities. 


(ii )— 37 In England the responsibility for making minor repairs, heating, 
and cleaning the Schools, has always been recognised as failing specifically 
upon the local Managers; and the cost has been hitherto borne by them out 
of the funds at their disposal. In Ireland the arrangements for defraying 
this necessary expenditure vary very greatly m various Schools and 
localities In town Schools the cost of repairs, e.g., limewashing the wails 
and ceiling is generally borne by the Manager out of local funds; the cost 
of cleaning sometimes by the Manager, sometimes by the Te ^er; while 
the fuel if generally provided largely Dy subscriptions from the children, 
supplemented in some cases by contributions from the Teacher oi Manager. 
In the country Schools, minor repairs seem to be more often done at the 
expense of the Teacher; while the arrangements for cleaning the School 
are commonly left to him. In some cases the Teacher pays a caretaker, 
but most small Schools are cleaned by the older children, with kelp from 
the Teacher The fuel— in the form of turf— is generally provided by the 
childrenTthe parents, though in a good many cases the Teacher has to 
make up any deficiency. 

The total amount spent by the Teachers on these objects ranged in the 
specific ciesiShifh I inquired, from 9s. or 10s. to about U per annum 
Fheard o7ea“s in which the sum was higher, but of these I cannot speak 

from personal experience. 
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Absence of local 
interest. 


38. In view of the defective condition of many Irish Schools as regards 
minor repairs and general comfort, it has been frequently suggested 
that the State should make an additional grant to cover the expense 
of repairs, heating, and cleaning. There are, no doubt, a few dis- 
tricts in Ireland where extreme poverty is the principal cause or 
failure to keep the Schools in a proper state of repair; but the 
objections to such a grant as is proposed for the whole of Ireland are 
obvious. The State already undertakes the liability for the repairs of 
Schools, provided that they are vested in the Commissioners, and it is there- 
fore open to Managers building Schools in poor districts to adopt this plan 
in order to relieve themselves of the main part of the expense of upkeep. 
Even if the State undertook the liability in the case of all Vested Schools, 
the condition of the Non-Vcsted Schools, some 5,000 in number, would 
be unaltered, and among these Schools are to be found the worst cases of 
disrepair. Yet it would be contrary to every principle of sound finance that 
the State should be at the expense of maintaining buildings which it does 
not own, and over the use of which it has no control. Finally, in the 
systems not only of England, but of Scotland, France, and Germany, the 
upkeep of the School, so far as regards minor repairs, heating, and cleaning, 
has always been regarded as a specifically local charge, for the reason that 
such services are most expeditiously and cheaply performed by the locality; 
nor is it easy to see how there could be any guarantee that a State grant, if 
made, would be expended solely on these objects. 

39. I have mentioned this proposal, because it appears to me to indicate a 
common misconception of the cause of the defects now under consideration. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the arrangements for heating and cleaning in 
many Irish Schools when these arrangements are judged by the standard 
attained in English country Schools, stands on a different footing from the 
failure to provide universally such expensive buildings as are to be seen 
in England. The latter defect is due in many cases to poverty; the former 
is one of the signs of the comparative lack of local interest in Primary 
Education in Ireland. It will be necessary to dwell more at length in the 
latter part of my report upon the contrast between the Irish and English 
systems in this respect; but to this cause must be ascribed the fact that 
even in a rich city like Belfast, the small amount — some £6 a year — neces- 
sary for thoroughly cleaning the School cannot be always raised out of 
local funds, but has to be defrayed in some cases by the Teacher. 

40. In the poorer rural districts it is only reasonable that Managers and 
parents alike should desire to avoid expenses, e.g., the employment of a 
caretaker, which, in more prosperous localities and in England, can be 
incurred without difficulty. The cleaning of a small School-house by the 
children* under the supervision of the Teacher, the provision of a stock of 
turf and the execution of small repairs by the parents during their spare 
time are the obvious and proper methods to adopt under the circumstances ; 
and I found cases where, under the influence of a zealous Manager 
and competent Teacher, these arrangements worked satisfactorily. 
But it is imfortunately impossible to see the condition of the out-offices 
in many Irish country Schools, and the dirt and dust in the interior, without 
being forced to the conclusion that even the Managers in Ireland, though 
frequently visiting their Schools and taking an interest in them, do not in 
numerous cases consider supervision of the cleanliness and sanitation of 
the School-building to be one of their primary duties to the same degree as 
Managers in England. The arrangements to be made in order to secure 
these objects are regarded as the concern of the Teacher; and criticism or 
supervision of them as devolving solely on the Government Inspector. Yet 
if there is one fact which the experience of every Inspector proves, it is 
that two or three visits a year from a Government official form but a poor 
substitute for the constant care and attention which effective local manage- 

4 It may he noted that in the rural Schools of France the cleaning is performed, as in Ireland 
by the scholars, under the supervision of the teacher (Yol. VII., p. 70, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects issued by the Board of Education). 
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ment can alone supply. The neglect which makes many Irish Schools 
compare unfavourably with similarly circumstanced English Schools in 
such points as cleanliness, sanitation, and heating, will be remedied, so far 
as I can judge, only by continued insistence by the Central Office on the 
responsibility of Managers for these matters, and by the gradual increase of 
interest in the Schools among the parents. 


EQUIPMENT. 

41. Under Article 85 (a) of the English Code, a seat must be pro- 
vided for every child in attendance. Under the Irish Rules, desks need 
only be provided for a proportion of the children. In most of the Irish 
Schools that I visited, rather over one-half of the children could be seated. 
In a few cases there were desks sufficient for three-fourths of the scholars ; 
and, in a very few cases, for them all. This feature of the Irish system 
would in England be regarded as a grave defect. The difficulties attend- 
ing it, however, do not appear to me, after seeing the Schools in actual 
operation under this condition, to be either so great or so widespread as 
I should have anticipated. Some of the subjects taught in a Primary 
School, e.g., Reading, Mental Arithmetic, and Geography, can be taught 
as well to children standing as sitting; and for some subjects, e.g., Singing 
and Physical Exercises, standing is the proper position. If the Time- 
Tables of the Primary Schools in Ireland be examined, it will be found 
that — speaking generally — half the School-hours are given to subjects of 
the kind mentioned in the previous paragraph, half to written work — 
including Drawing under that head. 

42. It is true that in the large town Schools, as at present constructed, 
considerable confusion is sometimes caused by the half-hourly change 
of children from the desks to the floor, where three or more classes are 
taught in one room; and this consideration supplies a further argument 
for such an improvement in the premises of those Schools as will limit the 
number of classes in one room to two. But where two classes only are 
taught in one room, proper organisation requires that one class should be 
•engaged silently in written work, while the other is receiving oral instruc- 
tion from its Teacher ; and there is then no difficulty in the division of the 
children between the desks and the floor while the change can take place 
without any disorder. In the small country Schools where some thirty or 
forty children of all ages from three to fourteen years are under one 
Teacher, the School usually falls into three groups— children below seven, 
from seven to ten, and from ten to fourteen years of age. Under any 
system, the Teacher must clearly give oral instruction in most subjects 
to each group in turn, owing to the difference in the attainments of the 
scholars— the only subjects in which the children can be taken together 
with profit being Singing and Drill, where standing is required. Thus about 
two-thirds of the scholars at any given time will be doing written work, and 
when it is remembered that the remainder in many Irish Schools will only 
number some eight or ten children, it is clear that there will be no difficulty 
in their standing in a circle round the Teacher. It should be further 
observed that a change of position from sitting to standing, as several of 
the Irish Inspectors have pointed out, is far from being a disadvantage to 
the health of the younger children and infants. It is indeed very doubtful 
whether in English Schools they are not often kept sitting far too long. 

43. For these reasons the provision of desks for more than two-thirds of 
the children in Irish Schools does not appear to me to be an urgent reform ; 
and there are certainly many more important objects on which the funds 
•available for primary education can be profitably expended. The English 
requirement of seats for all the children might for the present be limited 


Quantity of desks. 
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Maps 


to the large Schools erected hereafter on the class-room system. In those 
Schools, where fifty children of the same age are instructed by a single 
Teacher in a separate room, the separation of the class into halves involves 
a waste of time and energy. 


Bad quality of 
the desks. 


44. Much more important than any increase in the quantity of the desks 
is an improvement m their quality. In this respect the Irish Schools com- 
pare very unfavourably with English — whether urban or rural. The desks 
are frequently old and worn, and though passable for the oldest children, 
very much too high for the younger ones; and it has to be remembered 
that m a country School of forty or fifty children, the majority will be 
under ten years of age. In five Schools only I found dual desks suitable 
for infants ; in some cases the only provision for seating infants was a form 
without desk or back. Even the infants’ galleries provided under the 
Standard Plans have hitherto had no backs. In the English town Schools, 
special desks for infants are almost universal, and though in the country 
Schools they are not so common, the proportion of Schools without them is 
certainly far less than in Ireland. 


45. In England reading and exercise books, pens, slates, and all ordi- 
nary School apparatus are in nearly all Schools provided by the Managers 
free of cost for the children. Since the Education Act of 1891, the 
English Education Department has held that the right of free education 
given by that Act includes a right to the free use of all School necessaries ; 
and the failure on the part of Managers to supply such necessaries involves 
forfeiture of the grant (Articles 8 and 85 (a) of the Code). Any payment 
for books, &c., must be entirely voluntary on the part of parents. 

In Ireland, upon the recognition of a School by the Central Department, 
a free grant of books and School-necessaries is made by the State; but 
afterwards these are purchased by the children at rates approved by the 
Board. 


46. There can be no doubt that there are some advantages in this 
plan over the English. The books become the property of the chil- 
dren, whereas in England they are the property of the Managers. 
While in England the books are usually kept at the School, in Ireland they 
are taken home and sometimes read there ; and what I found was regarded 
by many Teachers as an important consideration, the' parents are able to 
see— as one Teacher said to me — “how the child is getting on," and are 
thus induced to take some interest in the School. I was invariably assured, 
even in the poorest parts of Ireland, that the parents had no objection to 
making these payments; and I was surprised to find — considering the 
poverty of some of the districts that I visited — how universally they were 
made. In a very few Schools I found children using the same book ; and I 
learnt in a small number of cases that books had been given to two or three 
of the poorest children by the generosity of Teacher or Manager. In the 
Convent Schools such gifts appeared to be made more commonly than in 
the ordinary National Schools. 

On the other hand, in consequence of the narrow means of the parents, 
the Reading-books are cheaper and, as a rule, not so full or good as the 
English books ; and in the upper classes the children have only two readers 
each instead of three, as is usual in England. 


47. Slates, which in the large town Schools and in the upper classes of 
country schools in England have been in recent years largely superseded on 
grounds of cleanliness and health by paper, are common in Ireland. It 
is very rare that any proper provision is made for cleaning them. 


48. The maps are, as a rule, sufficient in number, though in some cases 
they were very worn. The expense of new ones seems, as a rule, in the 
country Schools to fall.. upon the Teacher. 
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49. Apart, however, from the supply of absolute necessaries for School- 0ther apparatus 
work in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the equipment of the 

ordinary National Schools is, as a rule, most meagre, and barely attains 
the level reached by the poorest English Voluntary Schools. The rooms 
usually present a bare unattractive appearance, when compared with the 
rooms of the great majority of English Schools, whether urban or rural. 

It is rare to find them furnished with flowers or plants, or even in the town 
Schools of Dublin and Belfast to see any attempt made to relieve the 
monotony of the walls by pictures or photographs of the kind common in 
the large Schools in English towns of a corresponding size. In view of the 
large part which pictures should play in the instruction of the younger 
children, this deficiency is regrettable. School-museums, i.e., any collec- 
tion of objects to illustrate the industries of the town in which the School 
is situated, or in country Schools, collections of birds 5 eggs, fossils, &c., 
which in England are fairly common, though by no means universal, are 
almost unknown in Ireland, as they were to be found in only 6-2 per cent, 
of the Schools. Similarly, School-libraries — one of the most useful means 
of fostering a love of reading among children — exist in over 25 per cent, 
of the English Schools ; in Ireland in 6-3 per cent. There are, it is true, 

Schools where an energetic Manager or Teacher has devoted special care to 
the task of making the appearance of the rooms bright and attractive, and 
has thus availed himself of the opportunity of influencing the tastes and 
habits of the children by setting a higher standard before them in the 
matter of furniture and ornamentation than their own houses can provide. 

The Mayo-street Infants’ National School in Belfast, the Schools under the 
Rev. Father Mulcahy at Swords, the School at Carrick in Donegal, are 
among the instances which I personally met with ; but there is no doubt 
that these are exceptional cases. Again, the Convent Schools stand in this 
respect, as in cleanliness and neatness, in marked contrast to the ordinary 
Schools. Their rooms are, as a rule, admirably furnished and ornamented, 
and as well equipped as the majority of large Schools in England. 

50. The deficiencies on which I have commented have, no doubt, been Causes of the 
due in most of the country districts of Ireland, largely to want of funds. It deficiency of 
would clearly be unreasonable to expect that the vast majority of Irish equipment. 
Schools — situated as they are in rural districts among a very poor popula- 
tion — could provide the comparatively expensive apparatus for teaching 
Brush-work to infants, or Elementary Science to older children — to take 

but two instances — which can be provided in the large rate-aided English 
Schools, or even in those village Schools not uncommon in various districts 
of England where the Managing Body includes, or can obtain help from, 
persons of considerable wealth. The Central Office has recognised this fact 
by allowing £12,200 per annum in order to provide equipment for instruc- 
tion in Elementary Science, Kindergarten, Manual Instruction, and Draw- 
ing in Irish Schools where the money cannot be obtained locally. The 
questions connected with the distribution of these grants will be most con- 
veniently reserved for the section of piy report which deals with the 
instruction in the subjects in question ; but there is no doubt that the 
deficiency of equipment for these subjects has hitherto formed one of the 
most marked contrasts between Irish and English Schools. 

51. Further, the attention of Irish Managers and Teachers has only 
recently been directed to the importance of making the Irish Schools more 
attractive and the equipment better than has hitherto been the case. The 
subjects in which the deficiency of equipment is most striking have been 
introduced by the Revised Programme in 1900 ; and it is only within the 
last few years that in the new Rule 93 the Commissioners “ have earnestly 
recommended to the attention of Managers the desirability of making every 
National School comfortable by being properly furnished, and of providing 
a small library for each School, and a small museum of natural objects fur- 
nished as far as possible by the pupils themselves,” or that they have urged 
for country Schools the provision of such additions as “ garden-boxes in the 
windows planted with the simpler flowers in order to make the Schools 
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more cheerful and attractive to the children.” It is as yet too early to 
estimate definitely the success of these appeals ; and it must, in any event 
take considerable time before the influence of the Inspectors in inducing 
adherence to these Regulations can make itself felt, or before public opinion 
in Ireland is as fully alive as in England to the necessity of using the 
Schools as a means of improving the taste of the children. Much of the 
failure in this respect — a failure which is seen even in the large cities — 
is due not to the lack of funds, but to the want of appreciation of its im- 
portance; and this can only be remedied by the slow growth of a higher 
standard in the matter among all classes interested in Primary Education. 


STAFFING. 

52. I shall confine my observations in this section to a comparison of the 
main principles upon which the Irish and English Teachers are graded and 
appointed, and of the salaries which they receive. The arrangements for 
the distribution of the Teachers among the individual Schools, the adequacy 
of their training, and the system under which practically the whole salary 
of an Irish Teacher is paid to him individually by the State involve con- 
siderations so closely connected with the efficiency of the instruction given 
in the Schools that they will be more conveniently considered under that 
head. 

53. In 292 out of the 321 Convent Schools the Teachers are partly mem- 
bers of the Community conducting the School, who are not examined by the 
National Board, partly certificated lay assistants whose salaries are paid 
by the Conductors and not by the Board, partly other lay assistants than 
those recognised by the Board. To these Schools, therefore, the observa- 
tions which follow do not apply. 

Grading of Teachers. 

54. Under the existing regulations the Teachers recognised in ordinary 
National Schools in Ireland fall into four classes, according to their qualifi- 
cations. 

(i.) Certificated Teachers who have been trained in a recognised 
Training College for one or two years, and have passed the 
requisite examinations there. 

lii.) Certificated teachers who have passed the examination qualifying 
them for the office of Assistant Teacher, but have never entered 
a College. 

(iii.) Manual Instructresses, i.e., Teachers who give instruction in 
Kindergarten, Hand-and-Eye Training, &c., and to girls in 
Needlework. These Teachers, who have only been instituted 
since 1900, have to pass an examination of an elementary kind, 
and also have to prove their capacity as Teachers to the satisfac- 
tion of the Inspector. 

(iv.) Paid Monitors who, after five years satisfactory service, can pass 
into class (ii.) or can enter a Training College by passing the 
necessary examination. 

55. Each of the above classes finds a close though not an exact counter- 
part in England. The first class corresponds to the Teachers known in 
England as certificated ; the second to Assistant Teachers under Article 50 
of the English Code. In fact, the qualifications required from the Teachers 
in the first class in England and Ireland agree, so far that recognition as 
certificated by the Central Department of one country can entitle a Teacher 

subject to certain provisions which are not important for the present 
purpose— to recognition bv. the Department of the other (Article 60 (c) of 
the English Code for 1903. Rule 173 \d)_ of the Commissioners’ Regula- 
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tions). The third class answers to the Teachers recognised under Article 
68 of the English Code; and the fourth to the Pupil Teachers and Pro- 
bationers (Articles 33 and 35 of the English Code). 

56. Amid this general similarity, however, there are important differ- 
ences in the conditions governing the status of the Teachers in each country 
which it is desirable to point out. 

57. Head Teachers . — The first and most important of these is the provi- 
sion of the Irish Code (Rule 173 /), under which training in a recognised 
College has been made since April 1st, 1900, an essential condition — save 
under exceptional circumstances — for all new appointments to the post of 
Principal Teacher of a School. In England, though only certificated 
Teachers are, as a rule, eligible for the Headship of a School, a period of 
Training is not required, and recognition as certificated can be obtained 
by examination without training. Over 29,000 out of the 67,768 certifi- 
cated Teachers in England have obtained their recognition in this manner. 

58. This difference of practice is the result of the difference in the rela- 
tive number of trained Teachers in England and Ireland. In Ireland the 
proportion of qualified adult Teachers who have also been trained has in- 
creased from 39 per cent, in 1891 to 55 per cent, in 1902. In England the 
percentage in 1901-2 was only 37. In Ireland there is a trained Teacher for 
every 76 children in average attendance, in England for every 124. The 
Irish Training .Colleges supplied in 1901 about 340 Teaohers ; they have 
since been increased, and will henceforth be able to supply approximately 
450— the total number of Principal and Assistant Teachers at present re- 
quired in Ireland annually being about 550. In England it is estimated that 
there is a deficiency of accommodation in the Training Colleges amounting 
to 2,840 places, if by the end of twenty years from the present time there 
is to be a trained Teacher for every fifty scholars in average attendance. 


59. It will thus be seen that the means of training Teachers for Primary 
Schools are far more abundant in Ireland than in England; and as the 
State grants are made on the same scale, expenditure on such training is 
higher proportionately to the population in Ireland. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that on educational grounds preference is rightly 
criven to a trained over an untrained Teacher for the Headship of a School. 
A period of training is now generally regarded as most desirable tor all 
Teachers; and examinations form but a poor substitute. The position of 
Irish primary education in regard to the possibility of its satisfying this 
condition approximates more closely to the Continent than to England, in 
Prussia, for example, 97 ■ 5 per cent, of the Teachers (excluding Teachers of 
Needlework) have been trained; in France about 65 per cent.T 

60 Assistant-Teachers .— The Irish rules governing the appointment of 
assistants do not discriminate in any way between the trained Teacher and 
the untrained ex-Monitors who have only passed the exammationi 

them for the office of Assistant Teacher. In England these mc-Munitors 
have always been distinguished from fully certificated Assistant Teachers by 
not being Illowed to take charge of so large a class. They are limited to h 
instruction of an average of forty-five children ; whereas a fu'ly oertificated 
assistant may take a class of sixty, on the ground of his higher qualifications^ 
Such fully certificated assistants are commonly employed m large Schools 
in the towns ; but are comparatively rare in country Schools.} 

61 Monitors . — The Irish Monitorial system, like the English Pupil- 
Teacher system, was designed to serve two purposes— first, to assist the 
Teachers in the work of teaching; second, to be the source of supply for 


* General Reports of His Majesty's Inspectors on Elementary Schools and Training Colleges for 
19 ? vol. 9, and p. 36, toI. 7, Special Reports on Educational subjects issued by the 

B T I d n °Le d wMe“ n of the administrative counties of England-which, of course, include many 
sm’all towns-there were, in 1901-2, barely half as many certificated assistants employed aa in the 
county boroughs. q 
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Number of 
Monitors. 


the adult elementary Teachers of the country. In both these respects 
there are some striking differences between the two systems, which have a 
bearing on the difference in efficiency of working and expenditure. 

62. Though Monitors have, of course, assisted the Teachers in their work, 
the Central Office in Ireland has never in its Buies explicitly regarded them 
as in any way a substitute for adult assistants in Schools where the average 
attendance of scholars was sufficient to warrant the appointment of such an 
assistant. Any Monitors in such Schools are appointed as additional to 
the qualified assistants. In England, on the contrary, the Code has allowed 
Pupil-Teachers in every School to be reckoned as helping to make up the 
required staff of the School — a Pupil-Teacher being regarded as qualified 
to take thirty children. It is true that some of the large School Boards 
have staffed their schools on the Irish principle, and have taken no account 
of the Pupil-Teachers; but in the Voluntary Schools and the country 
Schools the Pupil Teacher has commonly been regarded as taking to some 
extent the place of the adult assistants who would otherwise have been 
required by Article 73 of the Code. For example, if an English and an 
Irish School have respectively an average attendance of 100 scholars, and 
each is taught as the Irish rules demand, by a master and two adult 
assistants, the appointment of two Monitors or Pupil-Teachers would in 
all probability have involved in England the removal of one of the 
assistants ; in Ireland the staff would have remained unchanged. 

63. There can be no doubt that on educational grounds the Irish practice 
is in this point preferable to the English. Save in exceptional cases, Moni- 
tors, from thirteen to sixteen years of age at least, are practically valueless 
as Teachers; they are at once too young and too ignorant; and the latest 
English regulations have recognised this fact by refusing after 1905 to 
allow any person to begin actual teaching in an Elementary School before 
sixteen years of age save in rural districts, and even, then under special 
conditions. I should not therefore recommend any assimilation of the 
Irish rules to the existing English practice in this matter. 

64. The recognition, however, of the principle on which the Irish 
Department has acted has an important bearing on the question of 
the number of Monitors required under the Irish system. That 
question can be considered independently of any question as to the 
adequacy of the staffing in Irish Schools, since Monitors have never 
been allowed to replace adult assistants, as in England. The 
question is therefore narrowed down to this: — How many Monitors are 
required in order to fill adequately the vacancies in the ranks of adult 
Teachers? In England this question has not the financial importance for 
wie Central Department which it possesses in Ireland, since, in England, 
Pupil-Teachers are paid by the local authority or Managers. In Ireland, 
however, where the Monitors’ salaries are fixed and paid by the State, it is 
clear that any excess in their number means unnecessary expenditure. 

65. The number of Monitors under agreement with the Treasury has 
been gradually reduced since 1st July, 1890. On the 31st December, 1900, 
there were 4,140 Monitors; on 31st December, 1901, 3,578—938 male and 
2,640 female. The number of appointments now made annually does not 
exceed 1,000, and the number actually serving in each of the five years of 
the apprenticeship varied in 1901 from 896 to 508 — the average number 
being 711 for each year. 

06. The average number* of vacancies annually occurring in the ranks of 
the Principal and Assistant Adult Teachers may be taken as 225 among 


* The exact figures for the five years 1897 to 1901 are : — 



YEAR. 


1897. 

1898. j 

1899. 

1900. 

| 1901. 

Men, . 

213 

211 

252 

244 

215 

Women, . 

289 

288 

326 

303 

335 
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men-teachers, 310 among women. But these vacancies, it is to be noted, 
are not filled solely from ex-Monitors ; and, in fact, the monitorial system 
does not form the sole source of supply for Elementary Teachers in Ireland 
to anything like the same degree as in England. Under the Irish rules, as 
under the English, any person over eighteen years of age, whether em- 
ployed in an Elementary School or not, may compete for admission to a 
Training College; out of 186 men admitted to the Irish Training Col- 
leges in 1901, 48 had never been employed as Teachers in any capacity 
under the Board, out of 247 women, 67 ; while the number of such ex- 
ternal candidates for admission to the Training Colleges was at the Easter 
Examination, 1902, no less than 522. As the accommodation of the Train- 
ing Colleges is being increased considerably, the number of external 
candidates admitted will doubtless increase proportionately ; and at a very 
low estimate it may be assumed that in a few years at least 50 men and 
75 women who have never been Monitors will be available each year to 
recruit the ranks of the adult Teachers. 

. 67. Allowance must also be made for a proportion of Monitors failing to 
qualify for posts as Assistants at the end of their course. At present the 
percentage of such failures does not exceed 10, but allowing for a rise in the 
standard of examination, and for some incidental leakage, 20 per cent, may 
be taken as an outside limit. 

68. On the basis of these facts, the approximate number of Monitors 
required under existing conditions may be arrived at by the following cal- 
culation : — 

MALE. 

Average number of Annual Vacancies for Adult Teachers, . • • 225 

Deduct places filled by Trained Teachers, not previously employed as Monitors, . 50 

Average number of posts for which ex-Monitors are required, . . .175 

Allow 20 per cent, tor failures, <fcc., ....■• 35 

Average number of Male Monitors needed annually, . • .210 


FEMALE. 

Average number of Annual Vacancies for Adult Teachers, 

Deduct places filled by Trained Teachers, not previously employed as Monitresses, 

Average number of posts for which ex-Monitresses are required, 

Allow about 20 percent, for failures, <tc., • 


310 

75 


235 

50 


Average number of Monitresses needed annually, .... 285 

In the year 1900-1901 the number of Monitors actually admitted was 
219 male, 561 female — total, 780. 

69. The conclusion at which I have arrived is, that the total number of 
Monitors is still much in excess of the total number required*; that the 
number appointed annually, if reduced to 550, will still be amply sufficient 
to supply the necessary complement of adult Teachers; and that the reduc- 
tion should in the first instance be made in the ranks of girls. 

70 Under the Irish Code (Rule 222) Monitors are to be selected by the 
Inspectors, as a rule, from eligible pupils of the Schools in which they are 
to be employed. This condition does not exist in England ; and the limitation 
of choice which it imposes, does not appear to be in the interests of efficiency. 
It is obvious that there may frequently be eligible candidates of marked 
native ability from a School where the Head Teacher should not be entrusted 
with the training of Monitors ; while, on the other hand, a School under an 
excellent Teacher, which would afford an admirable training-ground, may 
be unable to provide a candidate. It is, of course, most desirable that 
Managers and Inspectors should be able to satisfy themselves as to the 
character of the Monitors proposed for any School ; but this condition would 

•It should ho noted that the excess of Monitors has been, and is at present, much greater than 
is shown by the foregoing calculations, since, besides the 700 Monitors appointed annually in 
ordinary schools there are also shout 180 Pupil Teachers employed in the Model Schools. As, 
however, it is possible that this class of teachers may shortly be discontinued, I have not included 
them in the above estimate. 
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be met, if the rule simply provided that the candidate should, as a rule 
be known personally by the Inspector of the district or the Manager of the 
School in which he is to be employed. 

serous i deficiency in the Irish Monitorial system when contrasted 
with the hngiish is the absence of any provision for shortening the term of 
service in the case of well-qualified candidates who have been able to con- 
tmue their education at School till fifteen or sixteen years of age. * If such 
candidates desire to enter the sendee at present, they must either serve for 
shfdtofS tK 1 “ onltors — ™th the absurdity of assimilating their course of 
Judies to that designed for Monitors of thirteen years of age; or they must 

Tr»t,o!i r ,f gllteen y ears of , a .ge they can compete for admission to the 
framing Colleges— a course which open involves an unduly long postpone- 

wage-earning as well as the loss to the candidates of testing by 

the work ofteachTng. 7 "* * tffl y ° UDg ’ their Ca P aoit y and fikin S 

In England, where the term of apprenticeship has been three years, the 
Code has allowed candidates passing the same examination as Monitors at 
the end ot their first or second year of service to be apprenticed for a cor- 
respondingly reduced period, provided that at the end of their service they 
are m their eighteenth year (Article 40 of the Code). A rule to this effect 
T? VT adTanta g e > I thmk, be inserted in the Irish Code. It can hardly 
be doubted, m view of the large number of external candidates for admission 
to training that advantage would be taken of its provisions, and that its 
-effect would be as m England, to introduce a number of candidates equipped 
rf obtoinfng 1 eduCatlon than tIle OTdinar y Monitor has had the opportunity 


Salaries of Teachers. 

Te . acher f-—^' ile income of Principal Teachers in Ireland is 
derived, save in a few exceptional cases, from three sources: — (a) An 
t aprtstoon Grant made by the State under Schedule IV. of the 

Irish Education Act, 1892. This grant in 1901 was at the rate of 5s Id 
per scholar in average attendance at a School. In Schools with an average 
to . of , 0T f alxt y scholars, a certain proportion of this 
grant is assigned to the Assistant Teacher or Teachers; but upon an 
approxnnate calculabon the average amount falling to a Principal Teacher 
v f ^ annum. (6) The grade salary, fixed and paid by the 
State, which constitutes the main portion of the income. Under the exist- 
™ les - introduced on April 1st, 1900, Principal Teachers are divided 
into three grades— the first grade having two divisions, with the rates of 
salary shown m the following table: — 


Grade. 

Grade Salary. 

Rising by 
Triennial Incre- 
ments of 

To Maximum 
Income. 


£ 

£ 


fin., . 

56 



Men, . . ) 

87 

10 

107 

) S- ■ 

117 

10 

127 

C i 1 ., . 

139 

12 

175 

fin., . 

44 

7 

65 

Women, . < AA :> 

73 

8 

89 

/ u- • 

97 

8 

105 


114 

9 

141 


any question as to the continuance of such Pupil TeacheK to toh™ B^ 7 “'S .v B f‘ “ patt frora 
W.U not accept appointment as Pupi, Teach J fn ^ 
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In the event of failure to conduct the School satisfactorily, the triennial 
increment may be forfeited or the salary may be reduced. 

(c.) In a very small number of cases the income is supplemented from 
local sources in the shape of subscriptions, endowments, or school-fees. The 
total amount, however, so added, forming as it does only 2 • 1 per cent, of 
the total income of the teaching staff, is so small that it may be here 
neglected. 

In addition free residences were provided for 1,174 Teachers out of local 
funds. 


73. In England, the salaries of Teachers have been regulated on the 
ordinary principles of supply and demand, without any State intervention ; 
and for this reason alone no rigid classification of them is possible. At the 
same time, the English Primary Schools may for most purposes be regarded 
as falling into two distinct classes. On the one hand there are the Schools 
in London and the County Boroughs, comprising about one quarter of the 
total number of English Schools; on the other, the Schools in rural dis- 
tricts. A School in one class has commonly, though not universally, 
differed from a School in the other, both in size and in the source of its 
income. In the County Boroughs the average number of children in 
.attendance at each School is approximately 240 ; in the Counties (including 
the rural districts and small towns) it is only 120. Nearly half of 
the Schools in the County Boroughs have been aided from the rates ; while 
three-quarters of those in the rural districts have been until the Act of 
1902, supported by voluntary effort. 

Corresponding to these differences, there has been a marked difference 
in the salaries of the Teachers. The average salary of a male Head 
Teacher in the Voluntary Schools connected with the Church of England, 
which include the majority of village Schools, was in 1901-2, £129 12s. Gel. 
in Board Schools, £174 11s. lid. ; of a woman Head Teacher m Church 
of England Schools, £83 19s. 9 d.\ in Board Schools, £125 9s. Id. The 
same diversity is shown if we compare the average cost of the stafl 
per scholar in average attendance in the Board Schools situated in the 
County Boroughs and in the Voluntary Schools situated in the Counties 
respectively. In the Voluntary Schools this amounted to £1 las. G d. per 
head; in the Board Schools in the towns to £2 12s. 8d. 


74 In Ireland rate-aided Schools do not exist ; in fact, the type of large 
urban School, common in England, is very infrequent. Only 160 
Schools in all Ireland have an average attendance exceeding 
240 children, while in England there are 8,000 such Schools; 
and over 7,500, or seven-eighths of the total number of Irish 
Schools do not reach an average attendance of 100. This difference is in 
itself significant of the general difference m circumstances between the Irish 
and English Primary Schools. The vast majority of Irish Schools are smalt 
Schools; situated in rural districts, where the general standard of wealth and 
comfort is very low. At least 7,000 of the English Schools, on the contrary, 
are large Schools situated in manufacturing or commercial centres reaching 
a degree of prosperity which, save perhaps m the case of Belfast, is unknown 
in Ireland. 
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75. It is necessary to refer to these considerations, because, in the first 
place, they serve to explain sufficiently the fact that the ^general average of 
Head Teachers’ salaries in Ireland is lower than in England ; or— to put this 
fact in another way there are in England, owing to the existence there of a 
far greater proportion of large Schools in rich districts than are to be found 
m Ireland many more posts as Head Teacher with large salaries attached 
to them. In Ireland the number of posts for male Head Teachers worth 
£150 per annum or more is about 5 per cent, of the total number of Head- 
ships; m England it is 38 per cent. The corresponding figure for women 
—taking posts worth £100 per annum or more— is 16 per cent, in Ireland • 
m England it is 36 per cent. It should be noted that this difference is not 
so great as the difference in the number of large and small Schools respec- 
tively in the two countries; for whereas in England Schools of over 240 
children form about 23 per cent, of the total number of Schools, in Ireland 
they only form 2 per cent. 

Further, the terms of reference to me direct me to institute a comparison 
between similarly circumstanced Schools in England and Ireland. It is 
clear from what has been said above that the circumstances under which 
the Teachers of the urban Schools in England work, are only to be 
paralleled in the case of a very small percentage of Irish Schools. Simi- 
larity of circumstances can only be found if the ordinary Irish School is 
compared with a Voluntary School in the rural districts of England; 
though even there the wealth and general standard of comfort are, as a 
rule, far above that of corresponding districts in Ireland. 

76. A comparison, however, of the salaries of Irish Teachers with those 
of English Teachers in Schools of similar size and surroundings is rendered 
difficult owing to the fact that the official returns as to the salaries of Teachers 
do not discriminate between urban and rural districts, and that in the pub- 
lished Irish returns account is taken only of the grade salary to the exclusion 
of the Capitation Grant, t Further, the salary of the Irish Head Teacher 
does not vary so directly with the size of his School as that of the English 
Head Teacher. The calculations which follow can therefore be in some 
cases only approximate; but they are, I believe, sufficiently accurate to base 
certain conclusions upon them. 

77. By the kindness of the officers of the Lindsey County Education Com- 
mittee. I have been furnished with the following return of the average 
salaries paid to the Teachers during 1901 in the Voluntary Schools of thht 
division of the County of Lincolnshire, which, in some ways, presents as near 
a. parallel as can be obtained to Irish conditions. It contains a population 
of 206,528, and its area is 967,689 acres, being thus rather smaller though 
more thickly populated than County Tipperary. It is almost exclusively 
agricultural, and though, owing to the greater size of the villages, the Schools 


* In 1901-2 the average income of Principal Teachers in England 
and Ireland was : — 


- 

Men. 

Women. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Ireland, . 

99 9 3 

87 15 10 

England . . . . 1 

147 10 2 

97 3 5 


fA considerable number of English Teachers in rural districts, like Irish Teachers, are pro- 
vided with residences either wholly or partly from local funds ; but exact statistics are, unfor- 
tunataely, unprocurable. I have, therefore, neglected this source of emolument in my calculations. 
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are generally somewhat larger in size than in a corresponding Irish dis- 
trict, they are still sufficiently small to make comparison possible. 264 
out of the 321 Schools are Voluntary Schools; so that the following returns 
are based on the salaries paid in the great majority of Schools; — 



Schools -with- 
an average at- 

Schools with 

Schools with 
an average at- 
tendance of 
100 scholars or 


50 scholars or 

tendance of 51 to 
100 scholars. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Men, 

85 16 0 

104 13 0 

141 0 0 

Women, . 

70 2 0 

75 15 0 

85 10 0 






It is to be observed that the average cost of Teachers per scholar in average 
attendance in the Lindsey Voluntary Schools, from which the return has 
been taken, is higher than in the majority of English counties, being 
£1 16s. lid. as against the general average of £1 15s. 6 d. I have also 
endeavoured to check the figures given by returns obtained privately, from 
about eighty country Schools in different districts. The approximate 
average salary in those cases was: — 


- 

Schools with an 
average attendance of 
50 scholars or under. 

Schools with average 
attendance of 
51 to 100 soholars. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Men, .... 

80 5 0 

103 0 0 

Women 

72 4 6 

81 10 0 


The above facts seem to leave little room for doubt that the return for 
Lindsey represents with very fair accuracy the average rates of salary 
hitherto paid in rural districts. It should be added that only actual money 
payments have been taken into consideration, the value of the free resi- 
dences provided in a fair number of cases being neglected. 

78 In Ireland the salaries of Head Teachers do not vary so directly with 
the size of their Schools as in England, since account is also taken of length 
-of service and other qualifications. It is, however, important to observe that 
under the rules in force down to 1900, by which a large part of the leacher s 
income was derived from the fees paid on the success of each individual 
scholar at an examination, the salaries tended to so vary; and m order to 
secure the interests of the existing Teachers, the new grades were made to 
correspond, as far as possible, with the rates of salary previously obtained. 
For the purposes of a comparison merely of average salaries m various classes 
of Schools, it may be fairly assumed that, on the whole, the tendency is for 
the Teacher of a higher grade to be in charge of a larger School. 


79 As has been stated, the proposed number of men Teachers in both 
divisions of the first grade is 800, while the number • of possible posts m 
Schools with an average attendance exceeding 100 children is not mote than 
400 If these posts tend to be filled as a rule by a First Grade Teacher, 
the average grade salary will be approximately £135, while the Capitation 
Grant must be at least £15— the total average salary being £150 per annum. 


80. The maximum number of possible posts for men Tochers in Schools 
with an average attendance of 50 to 100 scholars is about 2,000 while 
there are 2 500 Teachers in the Second Grade. The average salary for such 
SchoolT (including a Capitation Grant of 5s. per head on ffly-five children) 
u onn (£97 average grade salary, together with ids. 

G^tv 1 ’oftL'S principle thelverfge salary for Schools 
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with an average attendance of 20 to 50 children may be taken as 
£75 5s., viz.— £66 10s average grade salary, together with £8 15s. Capita- 
tion Grant on 35 children. ^ 

rp 81- A calculation on similar principles with regard to the women Head. 
1 eachers gives the following results:— 


Schools with average 
attendance of 20 to 
50 scholars. 

Schools with average 
attendance of 50 to 
100 scholars. 

Schools with average 
attendance of 100 scholars 
or more. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

63 5 

0 

94 15 

0 

116 0 0 


82. This approximate calculation,* when the results are compared with 
the average salaries paid in Lindsey, appears to me to point to the following 
conclusions: — (i.) That in Schools with an average attendance under 50 
scholars, Irish Teachers tend to be paid at a lower rate than English 
Teachers m similarly circumstanced Schools. This is especially the case 
with men Teachers, (ii.) That in country Schools with an attendance of 
50 scholars, or more, the salaries of men Teachers in Ireland tend— speak- 
ing generally — to be on a level with those hitherto paid to men Teachers 
m English countrv Schools, while the salaries of women Teachers m Ireland 
tend to be distinctly higher than in England. 

83. The correctness of these general conclusions is explained and con- 
firmed by a further analysis of the conditions which wifi prevail 
under the existing system. There are over 2,000 Schools in Ireland with 
an average attendance of less than 30 scholars. In these Schools the 
Teachers under the Rules must be in the third Grade; and nearly one 
thousand of them are men. Their average salary will not exceed £73 15s. ; 
and it is the existence of a large number of men Teachers in the small 
Schools which chiefly explains the first conclusion stated in the preceding 
paragraph. In England Schools containing less than 30 children are in 
themselves rare, and are very rarely taken by a man. 

84. A Teacher, in order to be qualified for the Second Grade, must be in 
charge of a School with an average attendance of 30 scholars at least. 
There are about 3,230 Schools which have an average attendance of 30 to 
50 scholars; while there are about 3,240 Schools with an average attend- 
ance exceeding 50 scholars. As the total number of Teachers, men and 
women, in the first two grades is to be 6,020, it is clear that in 2,780 of the 
3,230 Schools of 30 to 50 scholars, the Teacher must belong at least to the 
Second Grade. If a man, he will be paid at the lowest estimate £94 10s., 
rising by triennial increments of £10 to £114 10s. ; if a woman, £80 10s., 
rising by triennial increments of £8 to £96 10s. Thus, in nearly seven- 
eighths of the Schools with an average attendance of only 30 to 50 pupils, 
Teachers, whether men or women, will be paid better salaries than they 
would receive, save in most exceptional circumstances, in Schools of similar 
size and circumstances in England.! In fact, the women Teachers will be 
paid salaries equal to those generally paid in England to the Teachers of 
country Schools of twice the size. 

*It must, of course, be borne in mind that the figures are approximations to the actual average 
salary in each class of school. The actual average would be higher since (i) there must be at 
least 400 men teachers in the First Grade, who will be in charge of schools with an average 
attendance not exceeding 100 children, and at least 500 men teachers in the Second Grade, who will 
be in charge of schools with an average attendance not exceeding 50 children ; (ii) in determining the 
average salary of each Grade, I have assumed that there are no teachers drawing the maximum 
Grade salary for more than three years, or, in other words, that the average service of a teacher 
does not exceed twelve years. As a matter of fact, the average service of a teacher is nearly 
twenty years. What the calculations represent is the lowest possible average payment to each 
class of schools, consistently with the proposed numbers in each Grade, and on the assumption 
that the Grade of the teachers varies on the average with the size of the school. 

t The scale of salaries fixed by the Bucks County Education Committee is, in the case of schools 
having less than 50 scholars in average attendance Men, £80 to £1 10 ; women, £70 to £90— by 
annual increments of £2 10a. 
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85. Similarly, a Teacher in order to be qualified for the First 
Grade must be in charge of a School with an average attend- 
ance of 50 scholars or over. There are only about 600 ordinary 
National and Model Schools with an average attendance of 100 
or over, while there are to be 1,520 Teachers in the First Grade. There 
must, therefore, be at least 920 out of the 3,000 Schools with an 
average attendance of 50 to 100 scholars where the Teachers, if men, will 
be paid salaries rising at the lowest estimate from £129 10s. to £139 10s. ; 
if women, from £109 10s. to £117 10s. # Over a fourth of the Teachers in 
these Schools will thus be paid salaries which, in the case of men, are quite 
on a level with the salaries paid to English Teachers in country or even 
many town Schools of similar or larger size ; and in the case of women are 
at least £15 to £20 per annum more than a woman Teacher in an English 
country School of seventy or eighty children could hope to obtain. Even 
in a large city such as Bristol, the Headmistress of a Board School of 175 
children is paid only £105 per annum, and accordingly does not reach the 
minimum salary of a large number of Irish Headmistresses in Schools half 
the size.f 

86. Additional light is thrown on the subject by an investigation of the 
question how far the salaries offered attract an adequate supply of qualified 
candidates, and what is the extent of the competition to enter the ranks of 
the profession of Teacher in the Primary School. 

87. On this question the official returns furnish conclusive information. 
The table published by the Commissioners and reprinted in Appendix II. 
shows that there are annually about 220 vacancies for men and 310 for 
women as Principal and Assistant Teachers. The average annual excess 
of qualified Teachers over vacancies during the six years, 1897-1902, has 
been no less than 505. For these candidates no places in ordinary 
National Schools can be found. 

88. Equally instructive as to the attractiveness of the service are the 
statistics as to the number of candidates either for posts as Assistant 
Teacher or for admission to the Training Colleges in order to qualify them- 
selves for the post of Principal Teacher. 

* These salaries may be compared with those to be paid in Buckinghamshire to Teachers in 
charge of Schools having an average attendance of 81 to 120 children, viz. : — Men, £100 to £130 ; 
Women, £80 to £100, by annual increments of £2 10s. 

f Although the terms of my reference are limited to a comparison of Irish with English 
Schools, the system of grading and payment of Teachers, which has been adopted in France, 
affords such a direct parallel to that of Ireland, that a report on the subject would be incomplete 
without reference to it. 

The Teachers in France are divided into six grades instead of the four adopted in Ireland 
The scales of salary and percentage of Teachers in each grade are as follows : — 


- 


Women. 

Percentage 
eaoh Grade. 


£ 

£ 



36 

36 

10 


40 

40 

20 


48 

48 

25 


60 

56 

25 


72 

60 

15 

1st Class, 

80 

64 

5 ' 


There is, it is true, either a free residence or a lodging allowance in lieu of it in all cases ; and 
there are also some small supplementary sources of revenue for work outside school-hours. But 
even allowing for this, the inferiority of payment to that under the Irish scale is manifest. Over 
half the Irish Teachers are in receipt of an income from the State greater than the highest salary 
which a French Teacher can ever obtain. 

D 
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The number of candidates for admission to Training Colleges who sat 
at the Easter Examination was as follows: — 




Others. 


89. It appears from the aboye table that more than 600 persons not 
previously employed as Teachers under the Board, present themselves 
as candidates for the service. These candidates, it is to be remembered 
cannot begin to draw salaries from the Board before reaching the age of 
twenty ; and have been willing to incur the labour and in many cases, as I 
learnt, expense involved m preparing for a competitive examination, and 
m submitting subsequently to a two years’ course of training. Nor are they 
necessarily drawn from an unsuitable class; on the contrary, they formed 
10 per cent, of the men and 27 per cent, of the women who were successful 
in obtaining admission to training. 


- 

Monitors at 
the end of their 

Pupil Teachers 
Model Schools. 

Men, . 

284 

64 

Men, . 

259 

93 

Women, 

741 


W omen, 

695 

46 


„ .90, These figures appear to leave no doubt that in Ireland the supply of 
suitable candidates— especially women candidates— for the profession is far 
m excess of the demand ; and this conclusion entirely accords with' the 
“ “L® inquiries which I made on the subject. The Mother Superior 
nun u ■ m ™ n . ts Convent in Cork told me that there was not the slightest 
aimeulty m obtaining monitresses; on the contrary, for every vacancy there 
were ten or a dozen candidates; and I received the same information in 
numerous other Schools. Similarly there was a consensus of opinion that 
m the case of a vacancy on the staff of a School, Managers were able to fill 
it at once with the greatest ease, whereas in England at present it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain Assistant Teachers even by repeated ad- 
and I was told that fully qualified Irish Teachers had to wait 
frequently a considerable time before they could obtain a post. 

vu e *? X ’ Stm f- s . tate of tlle case is brought into striking relief by a con- 
trast with the conditions which the Powis Commission found to prevail over 
1 rrv 7 - yea !i ag °’ 18 ® 7 * T 'be net loss of adult certificated Teachers in 
, , ’ If’’ b of persons quitting the profession permanently owing 

o death, emigration, or other similar causes, was 8 • 63 per cent. ; since that 
” “t 1 number of certificated adult Teachers has increased by over 
s’r cv ’ T b,lt i the net \° SS ln , 1901 had fallen t0 32 P er cent. In 1867, out of 
’ ■ ea °hers no le ® s ^an 443 resigned to follow other pursuits or to 
emigrate; m 1901 only 78 out of 11,897 Teachers are returned as having 
lett the profession for these reasons. 6 

* See Report of Commission, Vol. I., pp. 247-9. 
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92. It will be useful here to summarise the conclusions arrived at in the 
course of this section of my report as to the salaries of Head Teachers. 

I. In consequence principally of the existence in England, but not in 

Ireland, of a considerable number of large Schools often sup- 
ported by the rates of wealthy localities, there is in England a 
much larger proportion than in Ireland of highly-paid posts for 
Primary Teachers, i.e., posts carrying salaries of £150— £250 
per annum for men, and £100— £200 per annum for women. 

II. About 20 per cent, of the men Teachers and 12 per cent, of the 

women Teachers under the existing Rules will be paid salaries 
less by £10 to £20 per annum than the minimum salaries received 
by English Teachers in country Schools, save in exceptional 
cases. It is difficult to compare these salaries with those of 
English Teachers, since the Irish Teachers in receipt of them 
are largely employed m very small Schools of a type rare in 
England, and very rarely taught by a- man. I have not been 
able to obtain returns to show what salary would be offered 
in England to a male Teacher in charge of a country School with 
an annual average attendance of twenty to twenty-five children. 

III. In the majority of Irish Schools, viz., tljose with an annual average 
attendance of 30 to 100 scholars, the salaries of Teachers on 
the average will, under the Rules, compare favourably with 
the salaries hitherto paid to English Teachers in Schools of 
similar size and circumstances — those of men Teachers being 
about on a level, while women Teachers are, in a large propor- 
tion of cases, better paid than in England. 

IV. In the few large Irish Schools, i.e., Schools with an average 
attendance exceeding 100 children, the Teachers’ salaries com- 
pare favourably with those obtained by English Teachers m 
Schools of corresponding size in the rural districts and small 
towns, but unfavourably with those paid in English rate-aided 
Schools of the same size in great cities* 

*Ifc is as yet too soon to forecast with any accuracy the effect on the salaries of English Teachers 
of the Education Act of 1902 under which all Elementary Schools will receive the aid of the 
rates. It is, however, exceedingly probable that in nearly all the principal towns the salaries 
of Head Teachers in large Voluntary Schools which have hitherto compared unfavourably in many 
cases with those of the Head Teachers in large Board Schools will be considerably increased. 
In that case the proportion of good posts in large schools open to English Primary Teachers will 
be higher than is stated in the preceding paragraphs. 

In the rural districts the results of the Act are still very uncertain. Some county education 
authorities are continuing at present the rate of payment hitherto in existence : very few 
have as yet published any scale of salaries applicable to all schools in their area. The 
following scale, to come into force after September 30tli, 1903, has been published by the 
Buckinghamshire Education Committee. I have already called attention m the notes on pages 24 
and 25 to some points in which it may be compared with the Irish scale. 

This scale assumes that teachers will provide their own residences. 


- 

Average 

Attendance. 

Head Masters 
of Boys' or 
Mixed Schools. 

Head Mistresses 
of Girls' or 
Infants' or Mixod 
Schools. 



£ 

£ 


50 or under. 

80 to 110 

70 to 90 


51 to 80 

90 to 115 

70 to 95 


81 to 120 

100 to 130 

80 to 100 


121 to 180 

120 to 150 

90 to 110 


181 to 250 

140 to 170 

100 to 120 

Grade VI., . 

Over 250 

160 to 200 

110 to 130 


As a rule not more than one Head Teacher will be recognised in schools in Grade I, II, or III, 
and, if allowed, the salary scale may be modified. _ . 

(a) Certificated Teachers (“ Untrained ”) to receive £5 per annum less than above Scale. 

(b) Teachers with three years’ training or possessing the B.Sc. or B.A. degree, to receive £10 

per annum more than above scale. , . , , . 

(c) The increase of salary to be £2 10s. at the end of each year of completed Bervice, and subject 

to favourable reports being received from the Inspectors and Managers. ^ ^ 
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V. The supply of candidates for the service is much more abundant in 
Ireland than in England, and is more than sufficient at present 
to meet the demand. Indeed, in view of the large annual excess 
for some years past of qualified candidates over vacancies, it 
seems difficult to resist the conclusion that if the emoluments of 
Teachers were fixed as in England, purely by supply ana demand 
there would be a considerable fall in salaries. 


The principles upon which Salaries are distributed. 

93 In addition to a comparison of the amount of the salaries paid to Irish 
and English Head Teachers as a body, it is necessary to compare the 
principles upon which these salaries are distributed among the individual 
teachers The changes introduced in April, 1900, into the Irish system 
were chiefly designed to substitute a fixed salary for a salary partly based 
■on the principle of payment by results; i.e., depending upon the success of 
individual scholars at an examination held by the Inspector. English 
experience is entirely at one with the views of the Irish Department in 
regarding this change as a marked improvement. It was found m England 
that a system of payment by results— though plausible at first sight and at 
one time useful— tended m its working to encourage cramming and over- 
pressure of the scholars, and to blunt any originality on the part of 
nembri™ twr l4 . als< i P roduoed in many cases a sense of injustice by 
KamSf, he lea 5 h6r for causes affecting the success of his scholars at an 
examination, e.g for poverty or irregularity of attendance, for which he 

Fnp.nsb°Dc rOP rt rly be 1 beld res P onslbl e. For some years past, therefore, the 
salaries fm Teacher has exerted all its influence in the promotion of fixed 
salaries ioi Teachers; and the principle is now practically universal. 

f “ * Ms P oint the systems agree, the differences are much 

more staking than the resemblance. In Ireland, under the existing Buies 
*a 1 Teachers begin in the Third Grade at the lowest salary, and, at a rull’ 
that gl T d ? untd . tlle y Fare been in receipt of its maximum 
one m funflf rS defore , be mg eligible for promotioft. Promotion from 
abiliw and * J ^ 31 „ depends ““M trammg, (ii.) position in school, (iii.) 
loll %h“ d ;f! f fu attainments, (iv.) good service, (v.) seniority, (Rule 195 
Teachers of So , h ° o1 ' ] ? owerel '. & also taken into consideration. Only 

schoDrfnri r where ^annual average attendance reaches thirty 

fifty totf ell g ldl ® for promotion to the Second Grade; where it reaches 
“Tffist divKZ f ^ IS T ° n 6 J lrst Gjade; where it reaches seventy, to 
grade as a oreseut The P erceilt age of Teachers in ekch 

m,mbl t o ? , nt , foed by the Central Office, is, of course below the 
umber of Schools the size of which is sufficient to qualify a Teacher for 

Sinterag T e^te 0 n U d t au°ce the f ° f a PP™tely 7 ^“hooE 

j- • • a J e rage attendance of seventy or over, 550 will be in the first 

cornTb: made bv lb 6 r^i 1 ^ sieCtion of these mtt of 

' , be made by the Central Office acting through its Inspectors. 

T In E “g limd - as ' 1 have already intimated, the salary of a Head 
Wle B S W o lth - the size and situation of his School y He doef not 
an B earlv he is fortunate enough to obtain charge at 

salary wh?le if h* 0*^° y ba j\® oard School, he will draw a high initial 
his salary will be 00 ™“ ° nl ? 0 ^ ta f an appointment in a small rural School, 
betti niid lit ^comparatively low. If a Teacher desires promotion to a 

in whic P h he P fsertng US ai The" time t0 ° btaiD * Sch ° o1 teger than that 

voifehfpromotion Sir* f ED «' and has d ™ct control over or 
e promotion of Teachers, which devolves entirely upon the local 

gradJo“m“^a“here mbfecft" “te" ““Tn bef °’' e Apri1 ' I900 ' Tle 

salaries obtained previously to that date “ Ject ‘ Cer *“ m ““WlOliVvOOrresponds with the 
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authorities. The Inspectors are at times consulted privately by local 
Managers ; but they have no power to recommend authoritatively any can- 
didate. 

96. The Irish .system appears to me to compare unfavourably in its bear- 
ing on efficiency and expenditure with the English in the following re- 
spects. 

97. In the first place, it imposes upon the Irish Central Authority, and m 
particular on the Irish Inspectors, a responsibility which in England the 
Central Authority has always avoided, viz., the selection of individual 
Teachers for promotion. The present position of Inspectors, whether in 
England or Ireland, is for several reasons hardly compatible with the per- 
formance of such a delicate and invidious task. 

Unless the number of Government Inspectors is greatly increased, they 
must always have districts extending over a wide area and comprising a 
considerable number of Schools in them; an Inspector cannot, therefore, 
hope to visit any individual School more than twice or three times in a year. 
Even then the time at his disposal cannot be wholly given to an examination 
of the teaching, since he has also to inspect the premises and apparatus, to 
confer with Managers, and to satisfy himself that the general conditions 
other than efficiency of teaching on which the State grant is paid, are duly 
satisfied. His relations, therefore, to the Teachers in his district are neces- 
sarily very different from those of the Head of a Department to the sub- 
ordinates m his office, and of the Head Master of a School to his assistants, 
or even of a local Manager to the Teachers he employs. In those cases the 
person on whose decision promotion depends, is in constant touch with 
candidates for it ; he has daily opportunities of seeing and supervising their 
work, and forming a complete estimate of their relative character and 
abilities. A Government Inspector, however, who only sees a Teacher for 
a short time on two or three days in a year, will be able to form a general 
judgment on the capacity of a Teacher; but he cannot hope, to acquire 
the full knowledge and evidence which would be necessary in order to 
enable him to compare unhesitatingly the respective merits of several can- 
didates, all more or less suitable, and to justify his selection if it is chal- 
lenged. Partly for this reason the local authorities in England who have a 
large number of Teachers in their employment, have, as a rule, employed 
Inspectors of their own, who, owing to the small size of their district, are 
able to keep in very much closer touch with each School than is possible to 
a Government Inspector. 

Nor does the fact that in France the Inspectors have a similar power in 
the promotion of Teachers afford any argument in favour of the system. In 
France the atmosphere of respect for Government ordinance, fostered as it 
is by the traditions of military service, is conducive to a much more unques- 
tioning acceptance of the verdict of a Government official than can be ob- 
tained in Ireland or England. It is not to be expected that a Teacher who 
sees his colleague in charge of a School of equal or smaller size promoted, 
while he is left in his existing grade, will not use every means in his power to 
put himself into an equally favourable position. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that appeals to the Central Office, or to individual Commissioners, 
against the judgment of Inspectors will be common ; and in order to avoid the 
difficulties thus created, there will naturally be constant pressure put upon 
the Commissioners by Managers and Teachers to increase the number of 
Teachers in each of the higher grades so as to make it coincide more nearly 
with the number qualified by the size of their School for promotion to 
that grade. The enormous increase of expense to the State— if this pres- 
sure, which it will be difficult to resist, is yielded to — is obvious. 

98. Further, the Irish system is neither so just to the Teachers 
nor so likely to secure a supply of highly-efficient candidates, 
or to ensure a satisfactory distribution of them among the Schools 
as the principles of the English system. All Teachers in Ireland 
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L e P™, at ? low f st g rade of salary, whatever the size of their 
School; and the change from charge of a small to that of a large 
School, or from the post of Assistant to that of Principal Teacher does not’ 

the^onnloL^ 2 “ y lncrease ln P a y- In this most important point 

the analog, complete m many respects, between the system under which 
the Irish Teachers are organised and the Civil Service breaks down AU 
the occupants of one grade of the Civil Service are doing work approximately 
equal in difficulty and responsibility; but this will not be the cfse with the 

“Xt oft fZSZ?' 1 3 °7r^ S - Jt is “deniable *at tho^gb Z 

0^35 children.^ qualltles wh ich are not required in a small School 

of X '? eacJler£ 'Promoted from the post of Assistant to that 

should fell that ed S - cho - 1 ’ from a sma11 t0 a lar s e School, 
snouJd feel that they should receive increased remuneration Practical I v 

moved ?°”P la “ at I Wd from individual Teachert when Xvsed 7 

Wh ? h bas also been e^essed by the 
^sso^a^on of Armagh Managers and Teachers. Under the English 
system this grievance does not arise. ° 


salarv S® tbat a system wbieb be gins witt a low initial 

one Lflli? t h f 1S be oertamt y of "Sing after some years to a high 

otelwtf 1 1 t , e ? de 5 cy t0 attract young Teachers — especially* young men- 

■ “! d * ablbt y- than a s y stem su oh as the English, unde/ which tSre is 

some chance of obtaining a fairly high salary early in life. Whether the 

Tethers /“a ZZZ ^ en ° Ugb to P rove attractive to such 

reacneis is a question which further experience probably could alone 

oftXas^T^ n0 doubt that the openings for boys and girls 
busiest orTtrldef P™ ar y Teachers ale mainly dra/n, m oteer 
land mu bo f * ’ Very mucb more hmited in Ireland than Env- 

tends diffitl 1 !? 13 co “P ara ‘ lre absenc e of competing employments el- 

■ ’ difficult to say. It is, however, unnecessary to dwell on this point 

—while stlutonnv S T ndS Jt iS Cl6 i arly desirable ^ at the ablest Teachers 
of Tb 1 1 stlU y°™g and vigorous— should be encouraged to obtain charue 

t uKt,?"? Sch00ls ' Under tbe Rules howet X 
is notnlinb indn School reaches an average attendance of seventy, there 
no explicit inducement to him to seek a larger one. 3 

vantage OWte t be gliSl1 f stem bas bee “ attended by one grave disad- 
hifVhJ? r. i , S reat nun iber of the large town Schools and the 

TeSLffo/re^rX 6 - h has bee “ difficult fo ensure a s^oTaSe 
discounted tar English country Schools. This danger, however; maybe 
Schools)^ form ontaX ^ la ^ e , tom Spools (excluding the Convent 
anS S tb y b P fV en i ° f tbe total number of the Schools. Even 
shoidd flefriv srill re 6 Teacbers are “ charge of these Schools, there 
tricts y 1 mam an am P le su PP J y of ability for the country dis- 

CentoalOffioIX^rteXT’ 1 tWnk i Wortby of the consideration of the 
the salaries nf’the T h i, eTent qf the State continuing to fix and pay 
rules of rivinv weiefiX T’ ^ pr { m °o P l e alread y contained in the existing 
with advantage ThVn ™i“i ° f a Sc h°. 01 might not be further extended 
tali™ g i n e new local authonties in England who have as vet 
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101. In illustration of the working of the principle, the following scale 
may be taken: — 


Schools with Average 
Attendance of— 

Men. 

Women. 


* 

£ 

20 to 30 Scholars, . 

56 to 70 

44 to 60 

31 to 50 

65 to 80 

55 to 70 

51 to 90 ,, 

75 to 100 

60 to S5 

91 to 120 „ . 

85 co 110 

70 to 100 


The figures are, of course merely illustrative. The detailed working out 
of any scheme on these lines so as to keep within the limits of the present 
State-expenditure, and to secure the interests of the existing .Teachers, 
would necessarily require the expert knowledge of the financial advisers of the 
National Board. The same effect would, of course, be produced by raising the 
minimum attendance which at present qualifies for promotion to a higher 
grade, and making all Teachers in Schools with an attendance over the 
minimum thus raised belong to that grade. But any scheme based explicitly 
on this principle would, I think, tend to be both more stable financially and 
more satisfactory on educational grounds than that in force at present ; and 
it would meet the more valid objections entertained by the Teachers. The 
condition of promotion would be clear and definite; and the initial salary 
for a new post would be proportioned more closely to the responsibility 
involved. 


The appointment and dismissal of teachers. 

102. In close connection with the subject of the promotion of Teachers 
are the conditions governing their appointment and dismissal. In Ireland 
such appointment and dismissal rest primarily with the local Managers, as 
in England. In Ireland, however, the Central Office has also the power, 
under Rule 183, of dismissing a Teacher on its own motion for inefficiency 
or misconduct; but this power is only exercised in extreme cases. 


103. I found that in Ireland Managers— though there are excep- 
tions — generally tend to appoint persons coming from the locality , 
and it is indeed natural, on the one hand, that they should 
prefer candidates whose antecedents and character are previously 
well known to them. On the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
cases in Ireland, as in England, where local influence weighs 
too strongly, and an unsuitable candidate is chosen because of his connection 
with the district. It is, therefore, an advantage of the existing Irish system 
over the English that the State has a large control over the promotion of 
Teachers; and 'it is important, I think, that in any modification or that 
system, this advantage should not be lost. It must also be remembered 
that in Ireland, as a rule, the whole salary of the Teacher is paid to him 
direct by the State. Any penalty for inefficiency falls upon him and does 
not affect the locality or Managers financially. There can be no doubt that 
Managers in Ireland are in many cases more reluctant than m 
England to dismiss an inefficient Teacher themselves, and prefer 
to leave this unpleasant duty to the Commissioners. In one case 
that I myself met, a Teacher had been almost continuously 
warned and fined for inefficiency since 1889; and yet it was 
not until 1902 that she was dismissed. In England not merely 
do the local Managers fix the Teacher’s salary and provide part of the funds 
for it, but, if— as is generally the case— his salary is a fixed one, any loss of 
errant owing to his inefficiency has to be made good by them ; and the 
obligation to appoint suitable candidates and to take action m the case of 
inefficiency is naturally felt more strongly than m Ireland. 


104. In view of these facts, it does not appear unreasonable that the 
Central Office in Ireland— especially if the promotion of Teachers to a 
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larger School and increased pay is in the hands of Managers— should exert 
more strict control oyer new appointments than in England. This end could 
be attained by a more complete use of the power of approval of appointments 
already given to the Commissioners by Buie 53 (a), since it might be 
explicitly laid down that Teachers appointed to a new School should be 

evfnt d of d th S T™ pr ° batlon f ° r th ® first eighteen months, and that in the 
event of the Inspector reporting them during that time to be unsuitable for 
the position the Managers would be required to remove them Such a 

S6C T ng the general control o£ tbe Central 0ffic e, would be 

rilsrt aboTe to tbe “ taal selection of the 

candidates for promotion by the Inspector. To decide whether an individual 

ta!sk thin to de^ 7 f“ ltaWe fo / a post or not is obviously a far less difficult 
-is the best d<5 Whl ° h of several candidates-all prima facie suitable 

SfeVT “3 

Si.”" i^Efi * “si 

*rswy~ 

Tea n c he^sh ll Und t er i tbe P™ 86 ? Code - conta “ the following clause " The 
Teacher shall not be required to perform or abstain from performing any 

TOrroahf^hmr^'T^T S l Ch0 f t ° m ' S 01 un00nnec ted with the ordinary 
but on afoim nmv ded J K rt® 1 ^ ha e ! l S a gement must also be in writing 7 
I ™. p Vlded b y the Commissioners. Two of the four forms used 
provide for the appointment of a Eeferee in cases of dispute between 
Teachers and Managers ; and this Eeferee may be the Commissioners Such 

fhSSTvF fr- n0t eXISt in EngIand ’ where the B ° a rf Of Education 
though it has at times expressed its opinion as to the iustice or iniustice of 
an adult Teacher’s dismissal, has no power to arbitrate or inteOZe 

trJoffic?roi S V? eref " e ’ n0 SU ° b dlfference iu the provisions of the Cen- 
practice in the S ° far aS 1 could asoert ain, in the general 

efficient f an if aS baS resulted “ suob a marked difference of 
instances Of thf ' the sc< ?P e of m y re P ort In Ireland, as in England 

te ^exceptffinM d' dlS T Sal ° f a Teacber ’ though occurring, appear to 

tratire t If 0 P 0t express an opinion on tbe important adminis- 

Stimal^?e« W,16 ? 1 ® r >. S Jw PS Can and Sll0uld be taken t0 deal with these 
m T'O ,° f the Stata “P a yment of Teachers in 

to their dismissal «.n 6 skou .' d not msist upon being consulted as 
O men dismissal as well as their appointment by Managers, 

A ssistant T eachers. 

107. The annual salaries of Assistant Teachers* in Ireland are— 

Men, £56 by triennial increments of £7 to £77. 

Women, £44 by triennial increments of £7 to £65. 

£53 1 19s a 7d' aSe Salaly ' n 1901-2 was ’ for men, £69 10s. 5 d.; women, 

cliXd f aI f ady poin , ted out tlla t in this class of Teachers are in- 

theliS'Jm tJ, r olasses .yth entirely different qualifications. Some of 
tore or e^mfl T i, 1 *" 6 bee “ trained for two years, others are ex-Mom- 
^missiou to1 P C iT f ho barB only P assed the first examination for 

iis therefore » C ™lT’d U i-« aTe neT f u , nder g° n e a course of training. There 
classes of To X , ked difference both m the expenses which these two 
they hsv r * o ha ™ ™spec- lively incurred, and in the education which 
("I In Eng and this distinction is explicitly recognised, 

oSed nulv hi Sakry Very diflerent - Tbe a ™rage W for TeTehers 

50 fa P assm S the examination for admission to a College (Article 
50 of the Code) was, m the Lindsey division of Lincolnshire— 

Men, £59 8s. Women, £43 14s. 

‘°ir sea th “ t™ 1 * Education Act, 189*1, mav reach tUe 
e rates .—Men, £86 per annum ; women, £72 10s. per annum. 
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These salaries in England show a tendency to increase very rapidly. 
Advertisements at present for men Teachers usually offer salaries of £60 
to £65; for women, £50 to £55. But even allowing for this, it is clear 
that these Irish Teachers receive a better salary than a Teacher of corres- 
ponding qualifications in England has hitherto obtained. 

109. The Central Office might, I think, with advantage discriminate be- 
tween the trained and untrained assistants in point of salary, and consider 
whether in view of the large numbers of such Teachers available, and of the 
salaries paid in England, it would not be reasonable in the case of future 
appointments to confine increments to the trained Teachers. 

110. The salaries of fully certificated or trained assistants, especially 
men Teachers, are distinctly lower in Ireland than in England. In Ire- 
land, as I h°ve pointed out, they are paid at the same rate as an untrained 
assistant; in England the average salary in Lindsey was — 

Men, £89. Women, £64 13$. 

On the other hand, the prospects of promotion to a Headship, and thus 
of ultimately rising to a high salary, are brighter for the Irish than the 
English Teacher, as the following table shows : — 




1 Percentage of Total body of Teachers who were 



Principals. 

Assistants 

Men, 

/ Ireland, 
\ England. 

81-6 

18‘4 

53-9 

46 1 

Women, 

f Ireland, 
l England, 

577 

43-6 

42-3 

56-4 


This contrast is specially noteworthy in the case of the men. An Irish male 
Teacher frequently obtains charge of a School immediately upon leaving the 
Training College; whereas an English trained Teacher generally has to 
serve some years as an assistant before he is promoted to a Headship. 

Manual Instructresses. 

111. These Teachers, unless employed in very small Schools, are paid a 
salary of £24 per annum. The average salary of the corresponding class 
of Teachers in the rural districts of Lincolnshire was £30 9s. In towns 
they generally obtain salaries of £35 to £45 per annum. 

Monitors. 

112. The average salary of an Irish Monitor is— 

Male, £9 16s. Female, £9. 

These salaries are distinctly lower than the English. In Lindsey the 
average salaries for Pupil Teachers were — 

Male, £15 17s. Female, £13 9s. 

The salaries of boy Pupil Teachers in England show a constant tendency 
to rise since the large number of other and often better-paid occupations 
open to boys of thirteen to fourteen years of age in English towns renders it 
difficult to obtain a sufficient supply of suitable candidates. In Ireland, 
however, tue supply of Monitors, as I have shown above, has hitherto been 
ample to meet all needs. 

INSTRUCTION. 

113. My experience in visiting Irish Schools has led me to the conclusion 
that such a detailed examination of the attainments of individual children in 
the various subjects of the curriculum in Irish and English Schools as was 
made under the direction of the Powis Commission in 1868, would at the 
present time be both unprofitable and uncertain in its results. In the first 
place one chief object of the Revised Programme in 1900 was to introduce 
into Irish Schools various subjects, e.g., Object Lessons, Physical Exercises, 
Singing Drawing &c., which have for some years past formed part ol the 
curriculum in English Schools. These subjects are still in their infancy in 
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Irish primary education; there are Schools where they are not taught- 
and even m those Schools where they are to be found, they are 
often so new to both Teachers and scholars that the results attained cannot 
fairly be measured by a standard derived from a country where they have 
long been familiar. In the second place, though the Irish children un- 
pressed me, as they did English Inspectors in 1868, as brighter and more 
intelligent than the English, it would require a greater experience of them 
superiority™ 1 * 3 l0Wed t0 S al 'S e fairI y tlle difference produced by this 

Einaliy ihe resuit of my inquiry was to convince me of the existence in 
fho 1 certam radical defects m the general conditions under which 
the Schools work and in their organisation, which are bound both to impair 
the efficiency of any syllabus of instruction however well devised, and to 
render the expenditure of public money on education wasteful and unpro- 

l rl 6 '- ? Wdl ther ® fol ; e be most convenient to point out these defects 
w ™ e “, be ” ln ? °“ the instruction, and to examine into the causes which 
n" , M t0 the t exl stence in Ireland of disadvantages either unknown in 

m,r? coin ° r f n T ■ fS' i° wldes P Iead ’ before I proceed to consider the 
curriculum of Irish Schools m detail. 

114. The defects to which I refer may be arranged under four heads: 

I. The multiplication of small Schools in Ireland when compared with 
England, and what is closely bound up with this fault, the 
frequent unsuitability of the staff employed in them 

The causes of this important difference will be found to lie 
m (a) the preference of the Irish for a strictly denominational 
system of education; ( b ) the want of such close supervision bv 
the Commissioners over the supply and organisation of Schools 
as has been exercised by the Central Office in England- (c) the 
failure of the existing system under which the State grant for 
primary education in Ireland is administered, to throw any such 
adequate financial responsibility on the locality as forms an 
essential feature of the English system. 

II. Ihe deplorable lack of any local interest, except among the ' 

clergy, in primary education in Ireland, when contrasted with 
England This far-reaching defect is in large measure a conse- 
quence of the want of local financial responsibility 

III. The inadequacy and faulty distribution of the staff in a large num- 

ber of Irish Schools. 

IV. The greater-irregularity in the attendance of children at School 
m Ireland than m England. 


I. The Multiplication of Small Schools. 


1 qJI 5 ;! 111 o P ° 13ul ?i ti011 ° f Irela ? d at the Census of 1871 was 5,412,377. In 
I8b7 the Powis Commission found in existence 6,520 National Schools • 
and they reported that the existing School accommodation has been shown 

Tu b iqm l Th nearly i q ? al tC ?T e 7 a “ tf ! of tIle P e °P le - some districts excepted." 
« 1 P°P lllatlon of Preland had fallen to 4,458,775 ; but there 1 were 

8,692 Schools m operation an increase of over 2,000. This increase when 
analysed, proves to have been largely an increase in the smaller Schools, i e 

as ffie denoting figure's ° f tMrty *° SCTent ^ “a, 


Schools with Annual Average 
Attendance of 

Number in Tear 1867. 

Number in Year 1898. 

31 to 35 Scholars, . 

890 

953 


697 

1,014 



1,596 



2,218 
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116. It is true that the population of Ireland is in general scattered over 
rural districts of wide area; and that therefore a large number of small 
Schools is to be expected. But that this consideration does not in any way 
furnish a sufficient explanation is shown by two facts. In the first place, the 
number of Schools is distinctly smaller in the agricultural counties of Eng- 
land than in those of Ireland, though the population of the former is gene- 
rally much larger. Thus, in County Down there are 515 schools; in the 
administrative County of Wiltshire, with a larger acreage and a popu- 
lation rather smaller, there are 454 Schools. In the second place, the 
instances of the multiplication of small Schools are to be found frequently 
in small towns. Thus Cookstown (3,500 inhabitants) has ten Schools ; 
Limavady (2,800), Magherafelt (1,400), have eight Schools each.* Further, 
it is to be observed that the increase in the number of Schools 
has been continuous up to the most recent date, as will be seen from the 
table in Appendix III. Almost every year since 1888, when there were 
8,196 Schools in operation, has seen an addition of twenty to forty Schools ; 
and the net increase during the last ten years has amounted to 253. 

117. It is inevitable that the continued multiplication of small 
Schools should have a most important bearing on the efficiency 
and economy of Irish primary education. A small School is pro- 
portionately far more expensive to maintain than a large one ; 
while experience both in England and Ireland shows that it 
tends to be far less efficient. The energy of a Teacher is bound to be less 
effective when it is dissipated in the instruction of some thirty children of 
all ages and degrees of attainment than when he can concentrate his whole 
attention on the same number of children of about equal age and attain- 
ments, grouped as a single class of a larger School ; while the children them- 
selves, especially the older ones, suffer from the absence of the invaluable 
stimulus which the competition and emulation of numbers afford. 

118. An examination into the forms which this increase has taken lias served 
to throw more light than any other branch of my inquiry upon the vital 
difficulties of the existing system of primary education in Ireland. At the 
same time, it is necessary to premise that my examination could not be so 
complete as I should have wished, owing to the fact that no official return 
showing the exact character and amount of the School accommodation pro- 
vided for each district or town in Ireland exists at present ; and the pre- 
paration of such a return would have taken too long to be of service to me 
during my visit. I found, however, no difficulty in satisfying myself as to 
the general correctness of the analysis which I now proceed to give. 

119. The main form which the increase of Schools has taken is the establish- 
ment of separate Schools (i.) for Roman Catholic and Protestant children 
respectively; (ii.) for the children of separate Protestant denominations; 
(iii.) for children of different sex and age, e.g., the provision of separate 
Schools for Boys and Girls instead of a single Mixed School, or of three 
separate Schools for girls (Senior, Junior, and Infant girls) instead of a 
combined Girls and Infants’ School. 

120. The percentage of Schools which are attended by both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children has been steadily declining. During the last ten 
years it has fallen from 45 • 5 per cent, of the total number of Schools to 
34:3 per cent., while the percentage of Schools attended solely by either 
Roman Catholics or Protestants has correspondingly increased from 54-5 
per cent, to 65 7. Even more striking is the contrast with the state of 
affairs found by the Powis Commission in 1867. There were then only 3,317 
Schools attended solely by one denomination; in 1901 the numbers had 
increased to 5,639. The number of Schools attended by both denomina- 
tions has remained almost stationary, being, in 1867, 3,037, in 1901, 3,046. 
The percentage of all the Protestant children on the rolls in Ireland who 


* For these figures see Mr. Purser’s Report p. 90, Appendix to Report, of Commissioners for 
1901. 


E 2 


Forms of the 
multiplication 
of schools. 


Separation of 
Roman Catholic 
children from 
Protestant. 
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attend Schools under Roman Catholic Teachers is only 4: 9; of Roman 
Catholic children attending Schools under Protestant Teachers, 1-09. It 
is to be observed that even where a minority of the one denomination 
attends the Schools of the other, the minority must often be very small 
Thus, in Munster there were in 1901 only 137 Roman Catholic pupils dis- 
tributed among twenty-five Protestant Schools; in Leinster only 375 
Roman Catholic pupils among 58 Protestant Schools. 

This tendency on the part of a Roman Catholic or Protestant minority 
do found a School of its own has not been confined to any one district of 
Ireland, as the table in Appendix IV. shows. It has been most clearly 
marked m Ulster, where Schools under Roman Catholic Teachers having a 
Protestant minority have decreased from 820 to 686, those under Protestant 
leachers with a Roman Catholic minority from 827 to 771. 


Increase in 
Protestant 
Schools. 


Unnecessary 

schools. 


121. The increase in the Protestant Schools has not been confined to any 
one denomination. During the last ten years there have been 
added among Non- Vested Schools alone no less than 214 Schools 
mider the management of the Church of Ireland, 56 under Pres- 
byterian, 30 ^ under the management of Methodist and other deno- 
minations. These additions represent an increasing tendency on the 
part of the Protestant denominations to separate in their educational work; 
and the correctness of this view is shown by the fact that even in cases where 
a Protestant School of one denomination is available for the whole of the 
Protestant children in the locality, a School of another denomination is to 
be found. Thus, in Donegal, at the small village of Ardara, I found a 
School under Methodist management having about fourteen children in 
annual average attendance within 100 yards of another School under the 
management of the Church of Ireland. Such cases of overlapping, though so 
far as I could learn more common among Protestant Schools, are to be found 
among Roman Catholic Schools. At Eskra Bridge, near Omagh, I found 
a small Roman Catholic School of eighteen children, within a mile of the 
Eskra National School, also under Roman Catholic management, and con- 
taining ample accommodation for the children at Eskra Bri'dge. The 
former School appears, indeed, to have been maintained chiefly for the 
benefit of the mistress, since a large proportion of the children were mem- 
bers of her own family. 

It is estimated that there must be at least eighty Schools of various sizes, 
which are not required even to serve the purpose of providing separate 
Schools for Protestant and Roman Catholic children. 


Separation of 
children accord- 
ing to sex and 
age. 


. 122 - To an observer accustomed to the single village School seen 
m the English rural districts, nothing is more astonishing than the 
manner m which the children of an Irish village are often 
divided among small separate. Schools, each under its own Head 
teacher. The usual division is between boys and girls; and thus, 
oi example, at Rosses Point in Sligo, where there is a total 
average attendance for the year of sixty-one children, there are two Schools 
field m adjoining rooms of the same building, one for boys under a Head 
Master, with an average attendance of thirty-five children, the other for 
gills, under a Head Mistress, with an average attendance of twenty-six. 

ins is but one of the many similar instances which even a short visit 
TiC i!a . r | nis ^ ec ^ The division, however, extends at times even further. 
,, e .° ( r er g ir ls are separated from the younger girls, the younger girls from 
tfie infants the male infants from female infants. The result may be best 
i ustrated by such a case as that of the Schools in Swords, a small country 
own near Dublin Tfi e Roman Catholic children are divided into no less 
ZZ. male infants, female infants, female pre- 

paratory and female The boys and male infants are in one building; the 
famp rnnf tZ ZZ T 1 another, in three adjoining rooms under the 
Wn ZLZ Eng ^ nd f he S irls and female infants would certainly have 
form i-Wp CP e a + ZZ ? ^ C ^ 0(d under one Head Mistress; as it is they 
of sixtv HpZZ' 6 Sch i 0lS U Wlth an annual average attendance respectively 
of sixty-eight senior girls, fifty junior girls, forty-six girl infants. 
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123. The gross extravagance from a financial point of view of such organi- 
sation of the Schools as is typified m these two instances is almost too obvious 
to need comment. In hundreds* of cases in Ireland two or even three Head 
Teachers are being employed and paid at the ordinary rates for Head 
Teachers, where in England only one Teacher would have been employed 
and paid in that capacity. Thus, in England a School having, like the 
Swords Female Schools, an average attendance of 118 girls and 46 infants, 
would have been staffed by a Head Teacher and three assistants, under 
Article 50 of the Code, and the annual cost may be estimated as follows, 
the estimate both of staffing and payment being purposely made a liberal 
one for an English country School : — 

Head Teacher, . . . . £110 

Three Assistants at £55 each, . . .165 


Annual cost in England, . . . £275 

In Ireland the School staff is constituted and paid as follows : — 

£ s. d. 

Girls’ School, Head Teacher, , . . 94 0 0 

„ „ Assistant, . . . 62 10 0 

Preparatory Girls’ School, Head Teacher, . 103 10 0 

Infant Girls’ School, Head Teacher, . 62 10 0 

Annual; cost in Ireland, . £322 10 0 


A further instance may be taken from the Queenstown Girls’ and Infants' 
Schools. The annual average attendance of the girls’ School is thirty-two, 
of the infants, forty-six, and the organisation and cost of the staff is as 
follows : — 


Girls’ School, Head Teacher, . . £103 

Infants’ School, Head Teacher, . . . 81 

Annual cost in Ireland, . . . £184 

In England the infants would have been organised as a class of the Girls' 
School, and the annual cost may be taken as: — 

Head Teacher, .... £95 

Assistant, .... £55 

Annual cost in England, . £150 

Illustrations of this kind might be multiplied ; but those given 
will serve to show the waste of public money which is produced by the sub- 
division of what should be a single School into two or more departments. 

124. This sub-division is also most objectionable on educational grounds. 
In a mixed School of (say) sixty children, taught by two Teachers, one 
Teacher can devote his undivided time to the instruction of the older chil- 
dren, the other to the younger ; but when the School is split up into two 
separate departments of thirty boys and thirty girls, each Teacher has to 
take both older and younger, with the natural result of interrupting the 
continuity and impairing the efficiency of his Work. 

125. The most disastrous consequence of the sub-division is its effect on the 
instruction of the boys from three to seven years of age, who are separated 
from the girls of corresponding age, and placed in the boys’ School under 
the master. If there is any point of agreement among all interested m 
education it is that a man both by temperament and training is unfitted to 
teach infants, and that the charge of them should be entrusted to women. 
Yet the prevailing organisation in a large number of Schools in Ireland 
exhibits an absolute disregard of this elementary consideration; and the 
consequence I found to be that in nearly all the small boys’ Schools that 1 
visited the instruction of the infants was unsuitable and ineffective. They 
were frequently neglected altogether, while the master taught the older 
scholars; nor can it be reasonably expected that a man should possess 
the patience or sympathy with very young children which are natural to 
even an unskilled woman Teacher, and which are the indispensable pre- 
requisites for any successful teaching of infants. 

* A return obtained for me by the kindness of the Resident Commissioner which was not, 
however, complete at the time of this Report, showed nearly 300 such cases. 


Financial 
disadvantages . 


Educational 

disadvantages. 
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General effect 0 n 
the cost 0 f x r i sh 
Educati on , 


126. Not less weighty are the objections to the sub-division of a small School 
confined to one sex into separate departments for older and younger children 
and infants, the arrangement of which the Swords Girls’ Schools furnished 
an example. 

With three Head Teachers equal in authority, each directing separately the 
instruction of a section of the children, the curriculum for the younger 
children cannot dovetail into that for the older with the same precision as 
if the School as a whole were under the control of a single mind. Over- 
lapping is common; I found, for example, at Swords, that there were 
children in the Infants’ School doing the same work as some in the Junior 
School; yet, owing to the lack of co-ordination, the infants, upon promotion, 
often did the same work over again. Again, promotion of the children 
from a junior to a senior School tends, in the absence of any single control 
over the whole institution, to be regulated not so much by the fitness of the 
children for it as by the effect which their transference will have upon the 
staff of the School or salary of the Teacher. At Malahide, for example, 
where the girls and infants form small separate Schools, I found children 
were retained in the Infants’ School till over eight years of age ; and upon 
inquiry it appeared that the infants’ mistress was very naturally reluctant to 
promote them earlier for fear that the average attendance being only slightly 
over sixty might fall below that level, and so deprive her School of the help 
of the assistant to which it was entitled under the Rules. 

127 . There can be no doubt that this multiplication of small Schools, when 
considered as a whole in all its forms, goes far to account for the fact that 
despite an approximately equal expenditure on their maintenance, the 
Irish National Schools exhibit a striking contrast to the English country 
Schools in point of furniture and equipment. The average cost of main- 
tenance (including under that head staffing, small repairs, provision of 
books, and apparatus), per pupil in 1901-2 in the Schools of various agri- 
cultural English counties is shown in the following table, both voluntary 
and r?te-aided Schools being included: — 

£ s. d. 

Norfolk, . . . . .267 

Somerset, . . . . .281 

Devonshire, . . . . .273 

Dorset, . . , . 2 6 10 


The average cost per pupil in both Voluntary and Board Schools together 
in the administrative counties of England ( i.e ., excluding the County 
Boroughs), was £2 85. 8 d. In Ireland, for the ordinary National Schools, 
it was about £2 10s. 6 d. It is clear that the causes of difference in efficiency 
must be sought not solely in the difference of the resources available in the 
two countries, but also in the difference in the principles upon which these 
funds have been distributed. In 1867 the average cost of maintenance per 
scholar in the 6,000 ordinary National Schools was estimated at about 16s.* 
per head. It is now, as I have stated, £2 10s. 6 d. A large part of this 
additional expenditure has, doubtless, been devoted to raising the salaries 
of the Teachers, but a large part, instead of producing an improvement in 
the equipment and efficiency of the existing Schools, has necessarily been 
absorbed in the creation of 2,000 new ones. 


Causes of the multiplication of Schools. 

128. It will be apparent that the first form which the multiplication of Schools 
has taken m Ireland, viz v the establishment of separate Schools for Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, stands on a different footing from the other cases 
dealt with, and is the outcome of social conditions to which English ex- 
perience does not afford any close parallel. The trend of events has set with 
irresistible force against the object of the National School system m Ireland 
as conceived by its founders, viz., “ to afford combined literary and moral, 
and separate religious instruction, to children of all persuasions as far as 
possible in the same School.” The facts quoted leave no room for doubt that 

* Report of Powis Commission, Vol. I., p. 336. 
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both Roman Catholics and Protestants have preferred to establish entirely 
separate Schools wherever possible ; and in consequence almost every dis- e ^ u °^ ion 
trict where there is a minority of any considerable size belonging to either 
denomination is served by two Schools. 

The consideration of the weight to be given to this obvious preference on 
the part of a large mass of the population, and of the extent to which its 
satisfaction may justly be regarded as counterbalancing the educational and 
financial disadvantages inherent in the multiplication of small Schools in- 
volves questions of general policy which fall outside the province of my 
report. 

129. An investigation, however, of the causes which have led to the multipli- 
cation of Schools not required to serve the purpose of separating Roman 
Catholic from Protestant children, and to the sub-division of Schools into 
unnecessary departments, brings out into strong relief certain most import 
tant differences between the Irish and English administration of primary 
education. 

130. In England, under Article 80 of the Code, the Central Department has Control of the 
been bound to satisfy itself before making any grant to a proposed School Central Depart- 
that it is not unnecessary. In administering this provision, the Department 

held that a new School could not be regarded as necessary if the existing 
Schools, of whatever denomination, and whether Board or Voluntary 
Schools, already provided sufficient accommodation for the children of the 
district, and if such accommodation was within a reasonable distance — 
generally taken as one and a half to two miles — of their homes.* An 
exception was indeed made in the case of new Schools in a district not 
under a School Board. In these cases, “ if the School at the date of its 
application for grants was recognised as a certified efficient School, and 
had had during the twelve months preceding such application an average 
attendance of not less than thirty scholars, the School was not to be deemed 
unnecessary.” But even this provision was carefully guarded ; for a School 
was not allowed the benefit of it “ if it were available for the same popula- 
tion as another School receiving a special grant under Article 104 or 105 of 
the Code.” Under these last-mentioned Articles, special grants of con- 
siderable amount are made to small Schools in places with a population not 
exceeding 500 ; and over 4,500 places received these grants. In the majority 
of rural parishes, therefore, under the Rules of the Department, it was 
impossible for more than one School in each parish to be in receipt of public 
grants, while in towns the strict interpretation of the words " not unneces- 
sary,” ensured that the total amount of accommodation provided in every 
kind of School should not be much in excess of the number of children to be 
accommodated. 

131. In Ireland the control of the Central Department in this matter has not 
been nearly so strict as in England. In the case of Vested National Schools, 
indeed, Rule 67 of the Commissioners’ Regulations provides that “ before* 
any grant is made for building a schoolhouse, the Commissioners must be 
satisfied that a necessity exists for such a School,” and under Rule 68, “ m 
rural districts if the proposed site for a School is within three statute miles 
by road of a Vested National School, no grant will be made, except under 
special circumstances.” But these rules only apply to grants in aid of the 
erection of a Vested School. Grants in aid of the maintenance of a School, 
i.e., grants of salary to the Teachers, have not had down to a very recent date 
any similar condition attached to them; and accordingly Non-Vested 
Schools have been granted State aid freely. It is true that in view of public 
opinion the Commissioners could hardly have refused grants to a School 
opened to supply the needs of Protestants in a district served only by a 
Roman Catholic School ; but it is only within the last five years that any 
steps have been taken to check the multiplication in the same district of 
Schools of the same or similar denomination. During that time the "eneral 
conditions on which the State grants aid for the maintenance of a°School 

* The Education Act of 1902 lias now enlarged this definition by directing that regard shall be 
had m determining the necessity of a new School to other considerations— notably the wishes 
of the parents. (Section 9). 
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have been amended, first, by the introduction of a requirement into Rule 
90 ( b ) that the Commissioners must, as a rule, be satisfied that the proposed 
new School is required for the purposes of National Education ; second, by 
the new Rule 91 (6), which provides that “when one or more National 
Schools under Protestant management and with Protestant Teachers is or 
are in operation in any place and with sufficient available accommodation 
for the Protestant children residing in the vicinity, the Commissioners will, 
in future, decline to grant School requisites and salary to any additional 
School under Protestant management and with Protestant Teachers within 
a distance of less than two miles from any such School as described above, 
except under special conditions to be considered by the Board, after due 
notice setting forth, as far as possible, the exceptional circumstances of the 
case.” 

132. The new Rules are, however, so recent that they have necessarily had but 
little effect. It is certain that in previous years Schools have been granted 
State aid by the Commissioners under circumstances which would have 
caused the Central Office in England to refuse it unhesitatingly. For example, 
in the case of the Ardara Methodist School, which I have previously 
described, the Inspector strongly recommended rejection of the original 
application for State aid in 1861 ; but aid was granted. In 1895 the Head 
Inspector again reported that’ the School was not required ; modified aid 
was, however, continued. Similarly, in Waterford, the Lady Lane School, 
under the management of the Church of Ireland, was allowed grants in 
1901, although there was ample available accommodation for Protestant 
children in the Model School and other National Schools under Protestant 
management and with Protestant Teachers. Under the English rules such 
action would have been impossible. 

133. Nor have the Commissioners in the past, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, taken steps to guard against the unnecessary sub-division of 
Schools and consequent multiplication of Head Teachers. No question, for 
example, was raised as to the grant of salary to such an unnecessary depart- 
ment as the Swords Junior School for Girls, on which I have already com- 
mented. No strict supervision has certainly been exercised over the pro- 
posed organisation or staff of a new School applying for aid, in order to 
ensure economy and efficiency. I have already commented upon the manner 
in which infants have been placed under the charge of masters of boys’ 
Schools ; but this is only one instance of faulty organisation in Irish Schools 
when compared with English. The English Department has always laid 
down as a condition of any grant being made to a School that girls must 
be satisfactorily taught needlework; but in Ireland this absolute require- 
ment nas not existed. There are no less than 780 Schools with a mixed 
attendance of boys and girls under a master only. In these Schools not 
merely are the infants unsuitably taught, but, what is even more serious, 
the girls are necessarily deprived of all instruction in needlework or any 
other domestic subject. Further, in mixed Schools, with an average attend- 
ance not exceeding thirty-five children of all ages, at least seven-tenths of 
the scholars are either girls or young boys. The number of boys above 
ten years of age would not be more than ten or eleven, and their attend- 
ance in Ireland is very irregular. In England the effect of the 
requirements that the infants must be suitably taught if any grant is 
to be made for them, and that girls must be taught needlework, has been 
to secure that the great majority of mixed Schools so small in size as the 
Schools in question are in charge of women Teachers — a course which is 
clearly advisable, not merely on grounds of economy, but in tne educa- 
tional interests of the great bulk of the scholars.* In Ireland, however, the 

, at ex ° e P^°. ua ^ cases, where a small English Mixed School of 20 to 35 children is in charge 
?, a M aa r ’ t '’ ere * s . always a female assistant. Such assistant is almost invariably a relation of 
Tf e ,, as r > and receives either no separate salary or a very low one — in some cases only £1 5 a year. 
. 6 U. ac lce °! paying* joint salary to two related Teachers is abolished by the new Local 

text will'd' ^ 13 P 0SS1 ^ e t ^ iere can to no doubt that these exceptions to the statement in the 
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Commissioners nave confined themselves to the statement that it is desi- 
rable that Teachers of Schools with averages from ten to nineteen pupils 
should be women,” and this Rule (91(c)) has only been laid down withm 
the last five years. 

134. The ultimate cause, however, of the differences in economy and 
efficiency between the English and Irish Primary Schools in the important 
point now under consideration must be sought in the difference ot the 
principles upon which State aid to the Schools has been distributed in the 
two countries. 

135 In England the State Grant— including the Annual and Fee Grants, System of 
which form over seven-eighths of the State expenditure on Elementary 
Day Schools — takes the form of a Capitation Grant at a certain rate England 
per scholar in average attendance at a School, the present rate being tor 
ordinary Elementary Schools, 21s. or 22s. per head for older scholars accord- 
ing to the efficiency of the School, 16s. or 17s. per head for infants, and 
10s. per head Fee Grant on all children between three and fifteen years of 
a ere. The amount earned by the School has been handed over in a lump 
sum to the Managers or local authority, and to them has been left the 
responsibility of deciding as to its distribution among the various needs of 
the School, subject to the production of duly audited accounts showing that 
the monev has been expended for the purpose of education, and to the 
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m’of I 
administering 
State Grants in 
Ireland. 


The average cost of maintenance per scholar in Voluntary School* 
throughout England and Wales was, in 1902, £2 65 . 4<Z . ; in Board Schools, 
£3 Os. Md . ; of this sum 78 per cent, was contributed by the State in the 
case of Voluntary Schools, 50 per cent, in the case of Board Schools. 

137. It is clear that on the system described above, it is a matter of financial 
indifference to the State what organisation of its Schools a local authority 
chooses to adopt. It may prefer to distribute the children among two or three 
separate Schools, or to combine them in one ; but as long as the total number 
oi children in attendance remains the same, the liability of the State is not 
increased. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that it is the direct interest of the 
local Managers to make the money derived from the State go as far as 
possible to meet all the requirements of the School. They are aware that, 
assuming the School to be fully efficient, and the attendance of children as 
satisfactory as it can be, no increase of State Grant can be looked for ; and 
therefore whatever they expend over and above that grant, must come from 
the locality. 

138. In Ireland a system of Capitation Grants almost identical with the 
English system is to be found ; but it is confined to the 300 Convent and 
Monastery Schools. To the 8,100 ordinary National Schools State aid is 
principally given in the shape of the direct payment of the salaries of the 
individual Teachers employed. Further, it is important to observe that 
the State Grant now provides in almost all cases the whole of the Teachers’ 
salaries. It was indeed contemplated by Mr. Stanley when he established 
the National system in 1831, that no School should receive State aid which 
was not endowed by the locality with a sufficient fund for its maintenance. 
In their report of 1859, the Commissioners repeated this view, that " the 
salaries granted by us to the Teachers of National Schools should be con- 
sidered as merely supplementary to and in aid of local support ” ; on the 
14th December, 1867, in answer to a memorial from the Teachers for further 
increase of salary, the Commissioners reminded the memorialists that the 
incomes of Teachers since 1835 had been already increased 500 per cent., 
and added: — “The State does not undertake to provide the whole income 
of a National Teacher, as it does in the case of military and naval servants, 
but merely supplements his income.” Even at the present time, the Rules 
provide that “ the Commissioners must, as a rule, be satisfied that such local 
provision will be made to supplement the Teacher’s emoluments from the 
Board as the Commissioners may deem necessary.” It has, however, been 
found from the beginning impossible to enforce this rule strictly; and just 
as the original plan of a system of Schools common to all denominations has 
been insensibly modified, so has that of a system based largely on local aid. 
In Ireland 94 • 5 per cent, of the total expense of maintaining the Primary 
Schools, i.e., exclusive of the sums spent in their erection and structural 
impair, was borne in 1901 by the State, 5-5 per cent, from local sources, 
uniy 2-1 per cent, of the Teachers’ salaries was defrayed out of local sub- 
scriptions and endowments. 


139. These two characteristics of the system on which the State Grants are 
made in Ireland, viz., the allocation of the grant to the specific purpose of 
the payment of the salaries of individual Teachers, and the absence of the 
need of any local aid for that object, have greatly facilitated the multiplica- 
1 °f h™ , an/J departments. Once a School has been built in Ireland, 
almost the only expense necessarily falling on the local Managers is that 
for the upkeep of the premises. For the salaries of the staff— which in every 
fechool constitute by far the greater part of the cost of maintenance— they 
are not responsible in any way; nor have they the slightest incentive to 
economy m the organisation of the staff or School. Such economy will not, 
de .°y as ® the eost to be borne by them, since the State 
Grants are paid not to the locality, but to the Teacher ; while extravagance 
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involves no penalty. Whereas in England the creation of every additional 
School for a district with a stationary child-population means a fresh chaige 
on local funds, while the liability of the State is unaffected, in Ireland it 
means a fresh charge on the State, while the local liabilities remain the 
same, except for any small additional expenditure involved in repairing and 
cleaning two small Schools instead of a single large one. It is, therefore, 
in strict accordance with the principles of each system that while in England 
the Central Office has found it necessary to take steps to prevent local 
Managers from establishing single Schools of an inordinate size, or amalga- 
mating separate large Schools under a single Head Teacher, in Ireland the 
problem which has to be face'd is to prevent them from sub-dividing Schools 
already small. 

140. This fact displays the essential weakness of the Irish system when 
compared with the English. In Ireland the control and organisation ot tne 
Schools have been divorced from the financial responsibility for them. 1 e 
Managers in Ireland have the powers of an English body of Managers^ oi 
an English local authority without its burdens and without even such strict 
supervision as has been exercised by the Central Office in England, lhe lusli 
Managers appoint the Teachers ; but the consequences of an unsuitable ap- 
pointment do not fall on them in the shape of a loss of grant, as is the case 
with the English Managers. They have largely had the power of deciding on 
the organisation of their School and the character of the staff to be emp oye 
in it — decisions vitally affecting the question whether the School is to e 
conducted economically and efficiently or the reverse. Yet, in considering 
whether the children are to be concentrated in one School or divided among 
two or three, whether the proportion of Principal Teachers to assistants is 
to be large or small, whether men or women Teachers are to be employed, 
the adoption of either alternative is a matter of indifference to the Managers 
so far as finance is concerned, under the present system. Any additional 
cost involved by an unsuitable and extravagant organisation is borne m 
Ireland exclusively by the State, whereas under a system of Capitation 
C rants at a fixed rate as in England, it would fall upon the persons with 
whom the decision had lain. It is not too much to say that the locality in 
Ireland is in the position of being able to run up the bill which it is the 
function of the State to pay* Some of the Managers are clearly aware of 
this fact. One of the best— a parish priest who took a deep interest m his 
School— upon my asking him why he had sub-divided a small School into 
three Departments, replied that he wished, of course, to get as much money 
as he could out of the Commissioners. 

141. Again, the Board of National Education in Ireland has all the well- 
known difficulties and disadvantages of a centralised administration without 
the powers which such administrations usually possess The Commissioners on 
the one hand, have not, as has been shown claimed hitherto any right of 
detailed supervision over the organisation and staffing of the Schools, thoug.. 
they have provided almost exclusively the funds for their mamtenance. Oil 
the other hand, the officers of the Board are burdened with the multiplicity 
of detail involved in the direct payment of salaries to over 12,000 individual 
Teachers every quarter. Although the methods of payment are most care- 
fully devised, .the work of checking and discharging the large mass of pay- 

' '■ *Tt is interesting to" observe that in certain respects the English County and Borough Councils 
under the Education Act of 1902 occupy to the Managers of the Voluntary Schools in then areas 
a nositkn closely analogous to that held by the Irish Central Office to the Irish Managers The 
Jl n- i difference however, is that in England financial responsibility is not disjoined from 
essential di e > Councils— to take the most important parallel— fix and pay the 

the teachers being ap/ointed by the Managers. The Act, 
however expressly gives to the Connells the control of all secular Instruction in those schools 
(section 5), and further contains the following provisions “ The Managers of the schoffi shall (as 
. rendition of receiving aid from the Council), carry out any dnections of the Local Education 
* t„ the secular instruction to be given in the school, including any direction, with 
to the number and educational qualification, of the teacher > to he employed for mchimtruction 
(Section 7 (11 (a) ) By virtue of their powers under this Clause the Councils are enabled to check the 
Managers in any extravagant or unsuitable proposals which the absence of direct financial respen 
sibility might otherwise have led them to contemplate. ^ ^ 
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ments is necessarily so complicated, as well as urgent, that for the first 
fortnight of each quarter, as I learnt from the Secretary, almost the whole 
clerical staff of the Office has to be taken from its ordinary duties in order 
to devote itself to this task. 

142. The administration also has the rigidity inseparable from any centralised 
system. A Teacher has to be paid at the same rate, whether he resides in 
a large city such as Dublin or a remote rural district of Donegal, since, 'for 
the sake of simplification of its work, the Central Office cannot, even if it 
had the necessary information, adjust salaries to suit special circum- 
stances. A small School is aided, as a rule, on the same principles and rules 
as a large one; a rich locality receives as much grant or more than a poor 
one. It is impossible for the Commissioners in Ireland, dealing with 8,000 
Schools and 12,000 Teachers, to have the same elasticity in administration 
or the same regard to the local needs of particular Schools as an English 
local authority with a comparatively small number of Schools and Teachers 
under its charge; yet adaptation to varying conditions must often be the 
secret of success in primary education. In the case, for example, of a town 
School attended by children coming from exceptionally poor and bad homes 
an English local authority can, like the London School Board, make a cor- 
responding exception to its usual rules as to staffing, and grant a specially 
strong staff to cope with the difficulties. In Ireland this procedure would 
be eminently desirable m the case of such a School as St. Patrick’s, Tyrone- 
street, in Dublin ; but to make exceptions is hardly possible for a centralised 
system, bound as it is to proceed on fixed rules if it is to avoid interminable 
complications. 

H The lad of local interest in Primary Education in Ireland. 

mJrf 8 ' i T ° SyS -l el 5 upc ! n wllio b tlle State grants are administered 
must also be ascribed at least, in part, the most vital defect in Irish 

e t ?“ cat: 7 T h frt“? P , are , d With Engllsh ’ the lack of local interest m 
resnW he Sch ° ol - S e ^? t amm ?S the cler gy- U P on matter the 

“y “quines coincided exactly with the views of the Inspectors, 
some oi whose observations I quote below.* ^ 

iAtE 1 already referred to some effects of this regrettable lack of local 
mIuv Of mfluence °° uld be t raced ln ever y branch of the system, 

ere i dlfferenC 1 S ? effi ° 1( i nc y between the English and Irish Schools 

are intimately connected with it, since to it are largely due the srreater 
Ei^ltah 7 ; exp ? r . lenced In* Managers in prosperous districts than by 
n 0 lish in raising funds for the Schools, the greater irregularitv of atten^ 
dance, and the longer continuance of an unsuitable currfculum Most of 
the important advances made m English Elementary Education duringtiie 
last thirty years have, indeed, been due in the &st instance ?o the special 

tTd^ 8 ^ M and^t^teS 

fit 

uu -cnysrcat JJnll into the curriculum of Primary 

in the welfare of thTIchooJs!” M E ‘ , ’ v4n “'~“ I e»nnot say there is any evidence of local interest 

exception of" a°lw' who'^L to^Mm^rs ^o not tat' tl *",•“? 1 k ”"' S'" 4 '?' '™ h 

otherwise, in any school.” 1 ° ’ do not fcake fche slightest interest, pecuniary or 

general public in the^tete^nd effi^ency^rthe’ sdSf ^cent ! ° Cal interesfc taken by the 
imaginary grievance needs inquiry no member of tb«’r,» E T rare , cases > whe » some real or 
that the condition or state of efficiency of the school ifa the p60ple SeemS lo think 

the school with all that pertains to it to he !!« l f “!i a “ atfcer th at concerns him. He leaves 
Ballymena Circuit.— Mr. A. B. Gloster ‘ *** T . eacker > Manager, and Inspector.” 
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Schools has been accelerated by the action of a few of the large School Boards, 
and the recent attempt to devise a more suitable curriculum for country 
Schools was initiated by the efforts of some of the leading landowners in 
the West of England. The standard thus set in a few districts has gradually 
told in the direction of improvement on the more backward ; and what was 
at first an exceptional experiment, has in time become the recognised 
minimum which all Schools should attain. 

145. For this contrast between English and Irish education, the failure under 
the existing Irish system of State aid to devolve any financial responsibility 
on the locality is partly to blame. It is not merely that at present local 
sources provide only the smallest proportion of the funds for primary 
education; but the district is unaffected by the manner in which its School 
is conducted. Even Managers in Ireland have not the financial responsibility 
resting upon them of settling annually how a fixed grant from the State 
is to be distributed so as to ensure economy and efficiency; and they are, 
therefore, not forced, as English Managers are forced, to consider the require- 
ments and needs of the School as a whole. The State Grants are allocated 
directly to the Teacher; any penalty for inefficiency or reward for efficiency 
will only affect him. There is, accordingly, a natural tendency on the part 
•of Managers — though it is at times counteracted by public spirit— to regard 
the actual conduct and working of the School as exclusively the business of 
the Teacher and Inspector. Questions such as the arrangements to be made 
for cleaning the School premises, the possibility of providing any new equip- 
ment, any steps to improve the proficiency of the children which, if only as 
matters of finance, must be discussed by Managers in England, are left In 
Ireland much more frequently than in England to the Teacher alone to 
consider. I found, for example, that prizes given to the scholars or any 
new apparatus for their use had often been provided by the Teacher, and, 
not as in England, by the Manager. When this is the tendency of the 
system among School Managers, it is not surprising that the public at large 
takes the same view in a more accentuated form and regards primary educa- 
tion as altogether outside its province. 

146. It is noteworthy that the 292 Convent Schools paid on the English 
system by a lump sum from the State, for the proper distribution of which the 
community conducting the Schools is primarily responsible, are at once the 
least expensive to the State, and among the most efficient and best-managed 
Schools in Ireland. The average cost of maintenance to the State per child 
in average attendance at these Schools was only £1 175. 11 %d., as against 
£2 85. 5d. in the ordinary National Schools ; yet they are far better furnished 
and provided with a more adequate staff than the ordinary Schools. I 
have already had occasion to comment on the admirable cleanliness and 
neatness of the premises and the excellence of the equipment; but these 
-are only a few among many evidences of the careful supervision and manage- 
ment which are the indispensable conditions of the success of an Elementary 
School. I was impressed in every Convent School that I visited, by the 
knowledge and interest shown by the conductors, even when not actually 
teaching in the School, with regard to all the details of the School-work and 
•organisation, and by their readiness to consider and, if possible, adopt any 
changes in the curriculum or organisation which the Central Office might 
-consider would render their Schools more efficient. 

147. In most districts of Ireland, as in some of England, the detailed super- 
vision of the Schools is chiefly in the hands of the clergy, since they are 
often the only persons in the parish with either leisure or ability to perform 
the duties of local Manager. It is at the same time, however, most desirable 
and necessary to create a more widely-spread interest in the Irish Schools 
among the public, especially among persons of position and education 
whether in the urban or rural districts, than has hitherto existed In 
England, the fact that financial responsibility rested ultimately upon the 
•district, has been a valuable instrument in ompelling the richer and more 
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influential classes to take an interest, and in many cases a share, in the 
working of the Primary Schools, since bad attendance, inefficiency, extrava- 
gant organisation, all mean waste of the money granted by the State ; and 
any deficiency thus produced in the funds available for the School will fall 
primarily upon them, whether as subscribers or ratepayers. In Ireland, 
any such deficiency falls, as a rule, either upon the Teacher or the State. 

148. Further, in Ireland, under the existing system, there is no opportunity 
for the exercise of such extended responsibility in the distribution of the 
funds available for education as is likely to attract persons of influence and 
position to the work. In England — apart from the existence of local rating 
authorities— there can be no doubt that the creation of such bodies as the 
Denominational Associations under the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897 con- 
tributed to this end. Under that Act the distribution of the additional State 
Grant to Voluntary Schools was entrusted, subject to supervision by the 
Central Office, to Associations constituted under schemes approved by the 
Department. Each Association dealt with the Schools belonging to its own 
denomination in a wide area, the Governing Body consisting chiefly of local 
Managers of the Schools belonging to it ; but it also included persons— 
other than School Managers— of influence and position in the district, e.g. y 
m the case of Church of England Schools the Bishop of the Diocese and 

, prominent laymen. 

149. No incentive to any similar co-operation by the more weatlhy and 
educated classes in the work of School management is afforded in Ireland by the 
State, since the existing system on which State aid is given does not require 
local administration, of the funds available. In order to bring about a 
transference of financial responsibility from the State to the Managers or 
the locality, it would be necessary to abandon the arrangement by which 
the grant for maintenance of the Schools takes the form of the payment in 
lull of the salaries of the Teachers, and to substitute for it 'a system 
analogous to that on which the. Convent Schools are already paid. Owing, 
however, to the innumerable variations in salaries, it does, not appear pos- 
sible to effect such a change, so long as the Schools are treated separately 
lor the purpose of State aid. The average cost of maintenance to the State 
P® r child is about 48s. ; but if a Capitation Grant at this rate were made to 
the Managers of each separate School, in many cases the sum earned would 
be insufficient to secure the Teacher’s present salary, while to raise the 
average grant in order to cover all such cases would clearly involve an 
enormous mcrease of expense. The average cost of maintenance would 
only coincide closely with the total amount paid for salaries of Teachers, if 
a considerable number of Schools were grouped together; and such grouping 
would involve the establishment of some recognised and responsible body— 
whether analogous to the English rating authorities or to the Denomina- 
tional Associations under the Voluntary Schools Act-to which the dis- 
tribution of public money to the Schools in its area could be entrusted, 

f ru les laid down by the Central Office, and upon the revenues 

^ m ?“[ enanc ? of the salaries of existing Teachers at their 
present rate could be made a first charge. It would also presumably be 
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151. It remains, therefore, for me to suggest some alterations in the existing 
practice and Rules of the Central Department which, though they have no 
bearing on the question of encouraging wider local interest in the Schools, 
might, I think, do something to remedy the evils attendant upon the multi- 
plication of small Schools. 

152 (i. ) The Board of National Education should have prepared and published 
for the information of the Irish Government and the Treasury an annual 
Return showing the exact amount and character of School accommodation 
provided for each County Borough and each district, civil or ecclesiastical 
parish, as might be found convenient, of a County, and the amount of grant 
paid to each School. Such a return is published by the English Board of 
Education in Appendix IV. to its Annual Report ; and the form therein 
adopted might be followed with any modifications found necessary by the 
Commissioners. It would thus be in somewhat the following shape : — 


Name of Township or District. 

Name of School or 
Schools in the area of 
Town or District. 

Delicious De- 
nomination. 

Accommoda- 

Provided. 

Annual 
Average At- 
tendance. 

Total amount 
i of State 
Grant for 
Maintenance. 








It would then be possible to ascertain without difficulty what was the 
supply of Schools for any particular district of Ireland, and where there 
was a probable excess. At present the only list annually published is a 
list of Schools arranged in alphabetical order according to their titles and 
without regard to their situation. In the event of any question arising as 
to the necessity of a School in any district, a special return of the Schools 
in that district has to be prepared on each occasion by the officers of the 
Board. 

(ii.) In its Code and administrative regulations the Board should lay 
down explicit rules to the following effect: — 

(a.) It should reserve to itself the right of discontinuing aid after 
reasonable notice ( e.g ., after two years) to any existing Roman Catholic 
or Protestant School on the ground that such School is within two miles 
of another School of the same or similar denomination which has suffi- 
cient available accommodation for the children resident in the vicinity. 

(b.) The Board may also, after due notice, require as a condition 
of further aid being granted that any separate departments of an 
existing School should be amalgamated where it considers that such 
amalgamation would be of advantage to the education of the district. 

( c .) The Inspectors should report annually as to all Schools, whether 
the organisation and character of the staffing are conducive to economy 
and efficiency; and, if not, what changes are required. The report 
should deal specifically with such questions as the following : — 

(i.) Whether the School would be best conducted as a Mixed School 
or as separate departments for boys and girls; 

(ii.) Whether the infants, if any, should form a separate School or 
should be attached as a class to the Girls’ or Mixed School ; 
(iii.) Whether the School, if a Mixed School, should be placed’ in 
charge of a master or mistress. The advice thus obtained 
would guide the Board in deciding whether and upon what con- 
ditions aid should be granted or continued in any case ; 

{d.) After a date to be specified by the Board in all Schools where 
separate departments exist for boys and girls, no child under seven 
years of age shall be placed in the boys’ department, save under excep- 
tional circumstances, e.g., want of room in the premises occupied by 
girls ; 
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(*•) In future separate Schools for boys and girls instead of a mixed 
School should not be sanctioned unless the annual average attendance 
of boys over seven years of age reaches thirty-five. 

(/.) Schools in which the annual average attendance of children does, 
not reach thirty-five should — save under exceptional circumstances — 
be in charge of a mistress, and, in any case, satisfactory arrangements 
must be made for the suitable instruction of infants and for the instruc- 
tion of older girls in needlework. 

153. The following observations should be added with reference to the above 
proposals : — 

(i.) The returns recently made by the Inspectors as to unnecessary 
Schools will afford a basis for investigation as to the application of the 
suggested Rule {a). There are probably at least 80 or 100 Schools 
where aid should be discontinued after reasonable notice. 

(ii.) It is obvious that the discontinuance of unnecessary Schools and 
departments must be a gradual process. Regard should, as far as 
possible consistently with reform, be had to the interests of the existing 
Teachers. In particular, advantage should be taken of vacancies due 
to ordinary causes, e.g., removal, retirement, death, &c., in insisting 
upon the amalgamation of Schools at present separate, or in substituting 
a female Teacher for a male. In every case due notice should be given 
of any proposed change by the Board, so as to give the Teacher ample 
time to seek another post. 


(in.) The effect of the proposed Rules (d) and (e) would be to en- 
courage the establishment of Schools with a mixed attendance of boys 
and girls. In France separate Schools for boys and girls are not 
allowed unless the population of the School district, the Commune 
reaches 500 ; and a rule of this character might be laid down m Ireland’ 
It should, however, be observed that in some parts of Ireland Roman 
Catholic Managers object to mixed Schools as a possible danger to 
morality. I was not able to obtain any specific facts in support of this 
belief, nor does English experience in rural districts lend any 
colour to it It is also apparently not shared by a large number of' 
Roman Catholic Managers, since there are over 2,000 mixed Schools 
under Roman Catholic management. 


The Central Office might, however, not think it advisable to insist 
absolutely on compliance with Rule (e) in view of this feeling In anv 
such case where Managers prefer a separate School for a smaller num- 
ber of older boys than is stated in that Rule, the total grants for salary 
might be calculated as if the School had been a mixed School, and the 
entire sum paid to the Manager. The proportion of this sum to be 
assigned to the Teacher of each School should be determined by agree- 
ment between them and the Manager. 


154. It is not possible to estimate at all accurately the ultimate financial effect 
ot tne proposals indicated above, since the exact number of ischools, which 
might, with educational advantage, be discontinued, amalgamated’, or be 
placed under the charge of a female Teacher, can only be determined after 
the investigation by the Inspectors of the Board, and in 
ne light oi their local knowledge and experience. 


IIT.- 


-The inadequacy and faulty distribution of the Staff in certain 
Irish Schools. 


155. .1 he adequate staffing of a School is obviously essential if the instruction 

"umbVr U o7 TrtH h°T er dCTiSe 1 d ’ is t0 be effeotiTe - In a considerable 

umber of Irish Sohools, approximately 1,400, with an average attendance 
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of forty to fifty-nine scholars, the staff is inadequate when compared with 
English country Schools of the same size. On the other hand, the Irish 
Schools with an average attendance exceeding sixty scholars are often 
staffed on a more liberal scale than similarly circumstanced Schools in 
England. I proceed to offer some detailed observations on each of these 
statements. 

156. In Ireland, under Rules 103 and 206 (a), a School is held to require 
the services of an Assistant Teacher when the average daily attendance of 
children reaches sixty; in England, under Article 73 of the Code, when 
the average attendance exceeds fifty. 

157. This difference of regulation is in itself noteworthy ; but a short con- 
sideration of the principles upon which the staff of a School should be judged 
in order to decide as to its adequacy, and of the extent to which the actual 
practice in England and Ireland respectively conforms to these principles, 
will reveal even more striking differences. 

158. Nothing is more clear than that the number of pupils who can be properly 
instructed by a single Teacher is not and cannot be rigidly fixed, but is 
proportioned to the variation in their age and attainments. To take a 
class of fifty or sixty children, all of the same age, and hence, speaking 
generally, at the same stage of knowledge, is a possible task for a skilful 
Teacher; but to instruct and control the same number of children of all 
ages from three to fifteen, and all degrees of knowledge and ignorance, is a 
task with which no skill on the part of a Teacher can enable him to cope 
successfully. The difficulty is aggravated in Ireland by the irregularity of 
the attendance. A School with an average attendance of (say) fifty-nine 
for the year will generally have nearly ninety children on the rolls ; and in 
the months when attendance is at its best, there will be some seventy or 
more children present. Without any blame being due to the Teacher, the 
Irish Schools of this kind, where one Teacher has to struggle with some 
forty to seventy children of all ages, are in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
as my experience proved. While the Teacher takes the older children, the 
younger ones, who obviously need the most constant supervision, are neg- 
lected and unoccupied ; while if he turns to the younger ones, his attention 
is constantly distracted by the necessity of watching and guiding the older 
scholars. 

159. It would, I think, be generally agreed that thirty-five to forty children 
(if they are, as in a country School, of all ages) are certainly as many as a 
Teacher can properly instruct single-handed, and even then considerable 
skill is necessary. In England, for the following reasons, the actual staffing 
of the country Schools as a whole has tended to correspond with this 
principle. 

In the first place, under Article 105 of the English Code, a special grant 
of £10 is made to Schools in places with a small population, provided that, 
among other conditions, the Head Teacher is provided with a qualified 
assistant, if the annual average attendance of children exceeds forty. 4,766 
country Schools in England and Wales obtained this grant in 1001-2. 

In the second place, under Article 98 of the English Code, the Inspector 
is bound to certify, in cases where the average attendance of infants does not 
exceed twenty, that they are suitably taught, if any grant is to be made for 
them. This provision, of course, applies to small country Schools ; and in a 
School of some 40 to 50 children under only one Teacher, the condition 
cannot, as a rule, be satisfied, since it is impossible to devote a proper 
amount of time to the instruction of the younger children. In virtue ot the 
power given by this Article, the Board has frequently been able to induce 
Managers to appoint an additional Teacher in such a School. 

Finally, the Department has constantly impressed upon Managers that 
the rule allowing one Teacher to instruct a School of fifty children, indicates 

G 


Staffing of Schools 
with an average 
attendance not; 
reaching 60 
scholars. 
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Staffing of Schools 
■with an average 
attendance of 60 
scholars or over. 


only the minimum standard of staffing to which a School must attain in 
order to avoid forfeiture of the grant. The Prefatory Memorandum to the 
Code of 1903, states explicitly: — “ The Board desire it to be clearly under- 
stood that in future a staff confined to the scale set out in Article 73 is not 
to be regarded as universally or even generally to justify the payment of 
the State subsidy. The various circumstances and requirements of each 
particular School will, in every case, be carefully considered, and the 
sufficiency and suitability of the staff thus measured and estimated will be 
deemed to be a condition precedent to the payment of any annual grant at 
all for that School.” 


160. The inducement offered by Article 10S and the policy of the Board in the 
matter have proved successful in obtaining a recognised assistant for a very 
large number of country Schools of thirty to fifty children. There are, it 
is true, such Schools, especially in very poor or backward districts, which 
are still without an assistant ; but they do not represent the general average 
of the country. My colleague, Mr. Elliott, informs me that in the country 
districts of Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somerset, of which he has 
charge, and in which there is a considerable number of small Schools, 
there are now only 5 Schools out of 135 which have no recognised 
Assistant Teacher in them. The annual average attendance of these 5 
Schools was respectively, 19, 14, 20, 31, 26. In the wide area of Lincoln- 
shire, which falls within my own knowledge, I find there are 91 
Schools with an average attendance of scholars not exceeding 59 — the 
number for which under Irish Rules the Head Teacher is considered suffi- 
cient. Of these Schools, all but eighteen are supplied with a recognised 
assistant; and of the eighteen in which the Head Teacher is alone, there 
are only two Schools with an average attendance exceeding thirty. The 
remainder are small Schools varying in size from eleven to thirty children. 
In Ireland there are about 1,400 Schools of forty to fifty-nine children, 
where the only adult Teacher is the Head Master or mistress and where the 
staff would therefore be considered in England either as too inadequate 
for a grant or as falling below the usual and proper standard. It is true 
that in some of these Irish Schools a Monitor is employed; but an inexperi- 
enced child of thirteen or fifteen years of age is, as a rule, unfitted to per- 
form any but purely mechanical duties such as distributing books or watch- 
ing the children. In some mixed Schools, again, of this size, a Work- 
mistress is employed ; but her duties have hitherto been confined to instruc- 
tion in needlework for three or four hours a week, so that this class of 
Teachers, which the Commissioners have now ceased to recruit, is of no 
value as a permanent help. 

161. In Schools with an average attendance of sixty to ninety-five 
scholars, one assistant is allowed by the Irish Code ; when the attendance 
reaches ninety-five a second assistant is recognised; and an additional 
assistant beyond the second is granted for every forty-five scholars. Thus 
a School with an average attendance of 95 has two assistants, of 140 three, 
and so forth. 

162. I have already had occasion in the section on staffing to call attention to 
the fact that under the existing Irish Rules absolutely no discrimination is 
made between a trained fully certificated assistant and an un- 
trained ex-Monitor, despite the difference of their qualifications. 
Each counts for the same number of children, and Managers can employ 
either as they wish. In England a trained or a fully certificated assistant is 
qualified, according to Article 73 of the Code, to take sixty children, an 
uncertificated assistant, forty-five. Further, fully certificated assistants are, 
as a rule, employed solely in the large English Schools, i.e., Schools with 
an average attendance exceeding 100 at the least. It is very rare to 
find a trained assistant in a country School of seventy children ; indeed, I 
am not aware of any cases except those in which the assistant in question 
is a relation of the Head Teacher. 
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163. Two consequences follow from these differences. First, a number of 
Irish country Schools, with an average attendance not exceeding 100, are 
much better staffed than such Schools have been in England. For example a 
country School of sixty-two children may be, under the Irish Rules, and, as 
I found by experience, actually is staffed by two fully certificated Teachers. 
In England, the assistant in such a School would be either a leacher under 
Article 68 of the Code, or an ex-Pupil Teacher who had passed the examina- 
tion for admission to training, but had not proceeded to a College, iht 
employment of a trained certificated assistant in so small a School would be 
regarded by English Managers or an English local authority as inadmissible 
on the ground of expense. 

Second, in the larger Irish Schools of 100 to 250 children, owing to the fact 
that trained or untrained Teachers are employed indifferently, the staffing 
of some Schools is not merely far above the minimum required by the 
English Code, but quite equal to the scale adopted by the most progressive 
English School Boards.* As an example, an Irish town School of 192 boys 
may be taken, the staff consisting of the Head Teacher and four assistants, 
of whom three had been trained. Under the scale adopted by the Biislol 
School Board, this staff would be considered sufficient for 225 scholars. As 
two-fifths of the Teachers annually leaving the Irish Training Colleges 
obtain posts as assistants, large Schools often have two or three such assis- 
tants on their staff, each under the Irish Rules counting only for forty -five 
children, whereas in England they w T ould count for fifty at least. It must 
also be remembered .that as I have already explained, Monitors in any year 
of their service in an Irish School are not reckoned as part of the staff ; 
whereas in England, even under the large School Boards, they have generally 
been so reckoned in the last two years of their apprenticeship. 

164. In some large Schools, on the other hand, the staffing, though it always 
reaches the minimum allowed under the English Code, would be considered 
in England deficient in quality, owing to the absence of trained assistants. 

165. The chief differences between the English and Irish Rules as to staffing 
which affect the efficiency of the Irish Schools, may, therefore, be summed 
up as first, the failure to provide such adequate assistance as in England 
for a large number of Schools of forty to fifty-nine scholars; second, the 
absence in Ireland of any provision for securing a more equal distribution 
among the larger Schools of the trained assistants. 


166. It has been frequently suggested that in order to remedy the former 
defect, the Irish Rules should be so amended as to allow an assistant when 
the average attendance of scholars reaches fifty. This measure, however, 
would still leave untouched some hundreds of Schools of forty to forty-nine 
scholars, whose condition in the absence of any adult assistant is almost if 
not quite as misatisfactory as that of the Schools from fifty to 
fifty-nine. Further, if the existing system remained otherwise un- 
changed, it would accentuate still further the inequalities in the 


* The scale of staffing adopted in Ireland for schools of 100 children or over may be thus con- 
trasted with the scales which the Sheffield and Bristol School Boards — to take two instances out 
of the large School Boards — respectively adopt subject to variation in special circumstances : — 



Sheffield. 

| Bristol, j 

Ireland. 

Head Teacher courts for 

40 

30 

50 children. 

Fully Certificated Assistant counts for .... 

60 

50 

45 

Uncertificated Teacher counts for 

45 

45 

45 

Pupil Teacher (2nd and 3rd years of apprenticeship) counts for | 

30 

30 

Nil. 


G 2 
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distribution of trained assistants. A School with an average 
attendance of fifty-five pupils might, and no doubt would, at 
times be staffed by two trained Teachers; and it would appear to 
be a grave question whether, in view of the limited resources available for 
the many needs of Irish primary education, the Board of National Education 
would be at present justified in permitting the adoption of a scale of staffing 
entirely at the expense of the State far in advance of the most liberal scales 
known in England. The number of trained Teachers available for the work 
of assistants must in any case be diminished in future years, as the effect of 
the new Rule limiting Headships of Schools to them is more and more felt ; 
and on educational grounds alone, and in order to avoid a waste oi teaching 
power, it is most desirable that such assistants should be primarily reserved 
for the largest and most important Schools, where the higher intellectual 
attainments which they should possess as compared with untrained Teachers 
can be employed to most advantage. It must be remembered that the duties 
of an assistant in a small country School of forty to seventy children will 
naturally be confined almost entirely to the instruction of infants, and where 
the School is under a master, of the older girls in needlework. For this work 
a high standard of proficiency in the ordinary subjects of examination is by 
no means the first or only qualification. A liking for little children, 
patience, animation, and natural quickness of mind are much more indis- 
pensable. 

167. The Board has recently instituted the class of Manual Instructresses, who, 
in addition to passing an elementary examination in ordinary subjects will, 
I understand, be trained by the organisers in Kindergarten and methods of 
infants’ teaching; but at present such Teachers are only allowed full pay 
in Schools where the average attendance of girls reaches twenty (Rule 
155 (&)). It would, I think, be advisable to alter the Rule so as to allow 
the employment of these Teachers in all Schools with an annual average 
attendance of 40 to 59 scholars, where an adult assistant is not at present 
employed. 

168. Concurrently with this change, the Central Office might, with advantage, 
lay down rules to regulate the proportion of trained to untrained assistants 
in any School, and to increase the employment of the former class in the 
larger Schools. For example, a Rule might be made that an untrained 
assistant should be employed in Schools with an average attendance of 
sixty to seventy scholars, while in all Schools where two assistants or more 
were employed the following proportion might be laid down : — 


- 

Trained. 

Untrained. 

Schools entitled to 2 Assistants, 

1 

1 

- » 3 . 

1 

2 

„ „ 4 . 

2 

2 

„ „ 5 . 

3 

2 

„ »» 6 . • . 

3 

3 


Exceptions from this proportion should only be allowed where the 
Inspector reported that the circumstances of the School were such as to 
render it impracticable to obtain a trained Teacher. 

This measure would still leave the staffing of the larger Schools on a level 
with that m the best Urban Board Schools of England, while it would stop 
the existing anomaly of one large School being staffed almost entirely by 
.rained, another by untrained, assistants. 

169. In the Convent Schools the staff of certificated assistants has to be on 
the same scale as that adopted in ordinary National Schools (Rule 135 (1)); 
but in addition a large number of uncertificated lay-assistants are, as a rule. 
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employed. In consequence the staff, so far as numbers go, reaches a level 
not to be found in any English Primary School. The following table gives 
a list of the staff in the large King’s Inn-street Convent School in Dublin : — 


— 

Members 
of Com- 
munity. 

Certi- 

ficated 

Teachers. 

5s s’ 

Adult un- 
certiflcatod 
Teachers. 

employed 
by Com- 
munity. 

Total. 








Boys’ Infant Department, 

1 

1 

4 

5 

3 

14 

Girls’ „ „ . 

1 

3 

3 

_ 

6 

13 

No. 1 School, 1st and 2nd Standard, 

1 

1 

3 

4 . 

4 

13 

No. 3 „ 3rd and 4th ,, 

1 

3 

5 

2 1 

3 

14 

No. 3 ,, 5th and 6th 

1 

10 

7 

2 

- 

20 

Industrial Department, 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

} 3 

1 Industrial Teacher, 

_ 


_ 

_ 

— 

Cookery, 1 Certificated Teacher, 


- 

- 


- 

1 


5 

19 I 

22 

14 

16 

78 


Extern Teachers — 1 for Violin ; 1 for Elocution ; 1 for Irish ; Total 3. 
Average number on Rolls for year ending 31st December, 1902, = 1,316. 
Average Attendance for year ending 31st December, 1902, = 1,014. 


There is thus — excluding Monitresses — an adult Teacher to every twenty- 
seven children. The uncertified Teachers, as is to be expected, vary very 
greatly in ability; some of them are poor, others have a natural gift for 
teaching, and are certainly useful members of the staff. 


IV. — Irregularity of Attendance. 

170. The best known of the differences between primary education in 
Ireland and England is to be found in the character of the attendance of 
children at School. Out of every 100 children on the rolls of English Schools, 
the average attendance was in 1902, 83 • 9 ; in Ireland it was only 65 -1. In 
England compulsory attendance has been fully in force since the Education 
Act of 1876 , in Ireland it was not till the Irish Education Act of 1892 that 
powers were given to establish School Attendance Committees in order to 
compel the attendance of children in their districts. On 31st December, 
1901, 78 urban districts and 43 rural districts had availed themselves of the 
provisions of the Act; but while in the large towns of Ireland School attend- 
ance is now compulsory, it is still optional in many parts of the country. 

171. A comparison, however, of the general average of attendance between 
Ireland and England, as a whole, is misleading, since it necessarily fails to 
bring out the variety and complexity of the facts. The attendance in 
Ireland compares both more favourably and more unfavourably with the 
attendance in England than the figures quoted show. 

172. Tn the large towns, notably Belfast and Dublin, where I had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining considerable information on the subject, the state of the 
case, though still unsatisfactory when judged by an English standard, is far 
better than might have been expected without investigation. The per- 
centage of average daily attendance to the average number on the rolls of 
the Belfast Schools was, in 1902, 72. For each month in that 
year it was as follows (it should be stated that in May, June, November, and 
December, attendance was affected by epidemic sickness): — 


January, i 

February, i 

March. | 

April. 

M.y. 

I.”. 

August. | 

September. 

October 

November. 

| December. 

71-3 | 

70-3 

70-6 

74-8 

73-3 

7D6 

72-5 

72-3 

74 

71-3 

69 


Attendance in 
towns. 
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The percentage for each year since 1893 is shown in the following table : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

J 1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1101. 

1902. 

73-6 

1 

72-6 

72-6 

71-5 

71-2 

70-5 , 

70-4 

70-5 

72 


The lowest percentage for the year 1901-2 in any of the English County 
Boroughs was 78 -6 in Blackburn, and the highest 91 -2 in Leicester. 

I have not been able to obtain similar figures for Dublin ; but m most of 
the Schools that I visited the percentage for the year was over 70. 

173. There cau be no doubt that even this percentage does not adequately 
represent the regularity of attendance on the part of great numbers of the 
children in many Schools, since the general average is lowered by the con- 
tinued absences of a small proportion of scholars. This fact — which was 
brought to my notice constantly in Dublin and Belfast — was summed up 
vividly by one Teacher, the mistress of a large G-irls’ School, who said to 
me : — “ One-third of the children are almost always here; about Half of the 
rest come fairly regularly ; the remainder we hardly ever see.” 

174. In the country Schools I found the general average for the year distinctly 
lower than in the towns. The percentage of average attendance to, average 
number on the rolls varied in most of the Schools that I visited between 
55 and 60; in the country Schools of my own district it is, as a rule, 
over 80, though occasionally falling to 78. The most striking 
feature, however, in Ireland — upon which it will be necessary to comment 
later is the variation of attendance in rural Schools from month to month 
of the year. During certain months the percentage will rise to 70 or 75, 
or, in exceptional cases, even higher; during others it will fall to 50 or 
even lower. The following instances from two country Schools, showing 
the attendance for the first part of the year, will serve to illustrate this 
fact — School B being in a remote district of Donegal: — 


Month. 

Percentage of Average Attendance to Number on 
Rolls. 


School A. — 

School B.— 

January, 

Boys. 


Girls. 

75 

58 

47 

February, 

70 

54 

50 

March, .... 
April, .... 

66 

58 

48 

47 

28 

40 

May, 

57 

35 

46 

June, .... 
July, .... 

64 

55 

77 

64 

62 

68 


175. Finally, in the country even more than in the towns, a large number of 
children are irregular in their attendance to a degree quite exceptional in 
England. The Schools are open, as a rule, on 200 days at the least each 
year ; but 1 found constantly that in a country School, e.g., of ninety children, 
some twenty-five children did not make 100 attendances. 31 per cent, 
of the pupils on the rolls of the Irish Primary Schools were 
absent on more than 100 days ; and though a considerable number of these 
children are infants, there can be no doubt that at least some 15 per cent, 
of the older children fail to attend School half time ; while in the country 
districts my experience would lead me to agree with the estimate made by 
the most experienced Inspectors of the Board, that barely 25 per cent, of 
the children in most Schools make 150 attendances out of the possible 200.* 

* cf. Mr. Pursers observations, p. 87, App. to Report of Commissioners for 1901. 
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The official returns show that only 8 per cent, of the children attended on 
200 days or over; in Connaught only 3‘9 per cent. In England the certifi- 
cate of previous due attendance required for the exemption of a child from 
school cannot be obtained unless the child has attended at least 175 full 
days a year for five years. 


176. It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the importance of the greater 
irregularity of attendance in Ireland as a cause of the difference of efficiency 
between English and Irish Schools. It is obvious that the children whose 
attendance at School is limited to 50 or 100 days a year cannot be expected 
to make much progress. In consequence, there are almost invariably to be 
found a number of children, forming in the country Schools that I visited 
some 15 to 25 per cent of the scholars, who were in a very low standard 
for their age, and who, though frequently eleven or twelve years of age, 
could only read and write at all with difficulty. Even in the town Schools 
these children are much more numerous than in England. In the St. 
Joseph's liirls’ School, Dublin, for example, I found out of thirty-four 
children present in Standard IV. — a class which an English child, as a rule, 
leaves at eleven years of age — four children over thirteen, seven over twelve 
years of age. In these cases it appeared almost invariably upon inquiry, 
that the defective education was due to irregularity of attendance. Further, 
though the syllabus for the highest classes, Standards V. and VI., m 
Ireland is not so difficult as in England, the number of children who reach 
them is smaller. The percentage of children in Ireland who were in these 
Standards was 19T. The figures for the whole of England are not now 
published ; but in the country districts of Lincolnshire the percentage based 
on returns from 198 Schools of an average size of sixty children was 22; 
in the town Schools of Lincoln it was 25*. 


177. With regard to the age at which the children in Ireland leave School no 
general statement can be made. In towns and in country districts where 
there is employment to be had, I found they generally leave at thirteen years 
of age, or sometimes earlier; in other parts, owing chiefly to the absence ol 
any employment, they often remained in the School till fourteen or fifteen, 
the girls sometimes even longer. In England it is very rare to find children 
remain at School beyond their fourteenth year. Only 1 per cent of English 
children, but 6'2 per cent, of Irish children on the rolls of Primary Schools 
were over fourteen years of age. 


178. The causes of irregularity of attendance in Ireland are the same as those 
affecting attendance nT England, especially m the rural districts; but m 
Ireland they exist in a much more acute form. 

179 The first is the poverty of the great mass of the parents 
in town and country alike, and the necessity of availing them- 
selves of their children’s services either as wage earners or as 
helpers at home or on the land. Of the influence of this cause, 
nnrl in most cases of its genuineness, my visit afforded abun- 
dant illustrations In the country Schools especially, the marked decline 
in 'attendance during certain months, of which I have given instances was 
ascribed universally to the need for the children s labour m potato-pic mg, 
cutting turf, herding cattle, and other employment of the same kind Th, 
exact months during which attendance is at its worst vary from district to 
di“4r ordinary seasons are, as might be expected, spring and 

autumn- but in Mayo and the West of Ireland, the migration of the 
Barents to England during the summer months as labourers often necess - 
tateJ the absence of the children from School in order to work on the hold- 
ings or keep the house. 

„ , ■ i , , i fn Mr U C Minton, Secretary to the Education Committee 

Riding County Council. 


Causes of 
irregularity of 
attendance. 
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180. The second cause which affects the country Schools, is the distance of 
the School from the homes of many of the children, and the bad weather 
which prevails in the West of Ireland to a degree unknown in England 
On a wet day in Donegal, I found that the attendance in a small School,' 
which usually had twenty out of thirty children present, had suna to eleven! 

181. Again, the attractiveness of the School and the efficiency of its instruction 
have, as in England, a very direct bearing on the regularity of attendance. 
I almost invariably found that the most efficient Schools in a district, such 
as that, for example, at Eintona, in the district of Omagh, where attendance 
is, as a rule, poor, had a better attendance than the surrounding Schools. 
It is noteworthy that in the Convent Schools, though the pupils are fre- 
quently drawn from the very poorest classes, the percentage of average 
attendance to the average number on the rolls, is 69 ■ 7, and in many indi- 
vidual Schools, e.g., the King’s Inn-street Convent School in Dublin 
reaches 75. 

Finally, there can be no doubt that, though the precise weight to be 
attached to this cause in comparison with the others cannot be determined 
irregularity is in a far larger proportion of cases than in England due to the 
apathy and ignorance of parents. Although under Section 1 (3) of the 
Irish Education Act of 1892, numerous grounds (including domestic neces- 
sity) are held to be reasonable excuses for non-attendance, no less than 
10,439 cases where no valid excuse was forthcoming were found m 1902 by 
the attendance officers in Belfast. 

183. The preceding analysis makes it clear that the defects in Irish education 
due to irregularity of attendance do not admit of any single or sweeping 
remedy. The causes which lead to irregularity are to a much greater extent 
than m England bound up with social and economic conditions in which 
improvement can only be gradual; and such causes cannot be dealt with 
in isolation from these factors or from the general progress of educational 
reform. Every measure that tends to render school-buildings more attrac- 
“ Te ™d instruction more efficient, or to awaken greater public interest in 
the behoofs, tends at the same time to improve attendance. 

..I 84 ' 1 shall, therefore, confine my observations to certain points where the 
differences m English and Irish legislation and practice appear to be con- 
nected with the difference in the regularity of attendance. 


185. I found a consensus of opinion that the introduction of compulsory 
attendance m the large towns had been on the whole beneficial In Belfast 
for example, the percentage of average attendance to the number on rolls! 
which was only 66 for 1893, rose after the introduction of the Act to 73 ■ 
and though it has not maintained that level, it is still over 70. 

186. In England, children are required to attend on every day that the School 
is open tor secular instruction, failing statutory exemption or reasonable 
excuse. Under Schedule I. of the Irish Education Act of 1892, children 
residing m any district adopting the Act are only required to attend on 

Tl'S, ty " fiy i-i d T t r m ‘a 6 { lalf ;y ear ; . The statements of Inspectors and 
Teachers alike left no doubt that this legal minimum in Ireland is looked 
upon commonly by parents as a maximum; and that they considered their 
duty discharged when the child had completed the statutory number, even 
C0U d Pf f , ectI y wel1 afford to send it to School for the remainder 
1 the half-y ear . If this limitation, which does not exist in England were 
abolished, some improvement in attendance would probably result. ’ 

187. In England the maximum fine which can be Inflicted for wilful and 
repeated irregularity of attendance is now 20s. ; under the Irish Education 

Th WlUdl u™ r?« y j he , lm P° sed at intervals of not less than two 
months There can be little doubt that in many cases of non-attendance in 
the Irish cities this sum is inadequate. In I large number or cases in 
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Belfast, according to the official report of the School Attendance Comfnittee, 
five fines are inflicted in the course of a year without the defendants even 
troubling to attend the Court. 

188. Whether the introduction of compulsion throughout the rural 
districts of Ireland would effect any improvement in attendance, is 
a question on which I found a great diversity of opinion among those best 
qualified to judge. In the view of some experienced Inspectors and 
Managers, any such step would render education even more unpopular than 
at present, and the difficulty in enforcing the law would bring its pro- 
visions into contempt. I do not feel justified in expressing any general 
opinion on the question ; but the following differences between the English 
and Irish systems deserve notice . 

189. In the first place, the regulation of Schedule I. of the Irish Education 
Act of 1892, preLCibing seventy-five days attendance in every half-year as a 
minimum, and Buie 56 (a) of the Irish Code, which provides that “ Managers 
may close their Schools for the recognised vacations notified on the Time 
Table, which should not, as a rule, exceed six weeks, that is, thirty School 
days in the year,” appear too inelastic to admit of application to the cir- 
cumstances of all the rural districts in Ireland. It would be unreasonable 
j n my judgment to expect that under existing conditions the country Schools 
in Ireland should exhibit the same regularity of attendance throughout the 
year as is obtained in the more prosperous country of England. The 
exigencies of the parents’ work on the land and their poverty render 
the employment of the older children inevitable during certain parts of the 
year. Under the English Code, a School must be open -on 200 full 
days at least ; but, as a fact, most country Schools are open very little more 
than this number. This allows at least ten weeks holiday a year, whereas 
in Ireland there are only six. Even under existing circumstances it is 
difficult to avoid the reflection that the public money employed in keeping 
open some Irish Schools during months when more than half the scholars, 
including practically all the older children, are away, as is the case, for 
example, with various Schools in Donegal, might easily be better expended. 
The Central Office might consider whether Rule 56 (a) could not be relaxed 
in such cases, and arrangements made to have the School placed under the 
charge of a temporary Head Teacher, whose services could be utilised 
during the months when the School was closed, either as temporary Head 
Teacher of another School, or as an assistant to fill temporary vacancies. 
Such temporary Teachers are already allowed as assistants under Rule 211 
(a) in a rural School which maintains an average attendance m certain 
months of the year sufficient for the employment of an additional Teacher. 


190. Farther, under the Elementary Education (School Attendance) Act, 
1899, (Robson’s Act), English local authorities have been given power to specify 
the periods during which children employed in agriculture shall attend 
School, and to exempt them from further attendance on condition of their 
completing a prescribed number of attendances within such period or 
periods. The Report of the Board of Education for 1901-2 states that 822 
local authorities had availed themselves of this power, and adds, that the 
provision in question “ has had the advantage of limiting the employment 
to particular periods of the year, and thereby securing greater regularity of 
attendance during the winter or other months when the services of children 
in agriculture are not required.” 

It appears certain that what should be aimed at in the rural districts of 
Ireland is a more regular attendance than exists at present in the months 
when the children can be spared from work; and it might possibly induce 
some local authorities in the rural districts of Ireland to adopt compulsory 
attendance if similar powers were given to them in any future legislation 
on the subject. 

H 
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[91. There is little doubt that any transference of financial responsibility 
to the locality, if accompanied by the payment of the State subsidy through 
a Capitation Grant based on the average attendance of the children— a 
change which has been already discussed— would tend in Ireland as in 
England to stimulate local interest in securing regularity of attendance. 
Prior to 1900, the salary of the Teacher in Ireland depended much more 
largely than at present upon the regularity of the children’s attendance ; and 
I found in many quarters an opinion that the abolition of the requirement 
that a child should have made 100 attendances in the year as a condition of 
being qualified to earn Results Fees for the Teacher at the annual exami- 
nation, had caused some decline in the attendance. That requirement 
was exposed to the grave reproach of throwing upon the Teacher the whole 
penalty for failure in a matter in which all classes and not merely Teachers 
are concerned ; but if while the salaries of Teachers remained as at present 
practically fixed, the grants were paid to any local body or association at a 
rate varying according to the attendance, the natural desire to avoid, as far 
as possible, the necessity of any local support would cause additional efforts 
to be devoted to an improvement of the attendance as the means of securing 
a larger State subsidy. 


192. In a few rural districts in England, where the population is very 
scattered, the plan of conveying children to School in covered 
carts has been tried with success. Until recent years, the expense 

incurred had to be defrayed by voluntary effort, since the Board of Educa- 
tion was advised that the public money could not be legally devoted to this 
purpose. Under the Act of 1902, however, the powers of a Council are 
expressly to include the provision of vehicles or the payment of reasonable 
travelling expenses for Teachers or children attending School or College 
whenever the Council shall consider such provision or payment required Oy 
the circumstances of their area or any part thereof ” (Section 23,(1)). It is 
t erefore, probable that this expedient will be more freely used in future 
m English country districts. 

arrangement is certainly far more necessary in many parts of 
Ireland than m England. At present on many days in the year, the choice 
-oi a large number of Irish children lies between walking one and a half 
to two miles in the steeping rain or absence from School. It is to be hoped 
that d improved means of communication for industrial purposes are 
mtioduced into the rural districts of Ireland under the proposals of Lord 

nurnnL ana (trti P 'f u ^ be fou ? ld P ossible to utilise them for School 
purposes, and thus to bring about an improvement in the attendance. 

,J 9 A , the relations between the Inspectors of the Central Office and 

me locai .endance authorities have not hitherto been so close in Ireland 
dt does not a PP ear to have been regarded as part of the 
I , ns P“ tor . to re Port to the Central Office in any case where 
he thinks he can be of assistance to the local authority either by bringine 
bad cases of irregular attendance to their notice or in any similL way^ o? 
duties undlXT , tha ‘ the loeal authority is not properly performing 

oft“ s^iSr tiy produces greater actMty ° n the p art 


The Curriculum and Methods oj Instruction in Irish Schools. 

ori 9 ,Lti 0 ^ n ^ffi!l dent ^ the preceding discussion that the defects of 
adv^wWt f a*m g ’ an l ■ S ° to<)1 attendance described therein have 
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individual scholars was due to the operation of one or more of these causes. 
But, taking the Schools as a whole, the standard of efficiency is in Irisn 
Schools decidedly lower than in similarly circumstanced English Schools, 
and this fact must be ascribed in part to the inferiority of the discipline and 
of the methods and aims of instruction. It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that all the defects in these points which I shall mention are equally manifest 
in all Irish Schools, or that they are entirely absent from the English. They 
are the same in character in both countries ; but in Ireland they exist in 
a more prevalent and striking form. Nor again, are they in the vast 
majority of cases the result of any want of energy on the part of the Teachers. 
The Irish Teachers whom I saw impressed me — with but few exceptions — 
as a conscientious body of public servants anxious to do their best for the 
children entrusted to their charge. The difference of efficiency between 
them and English Teachers is due, as will be seen, to the less favourable 
conditions under which they have hitherto worked ; and in order to render 
a description of the present state of the instruction in Irish Schools intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to refer briefly to the history of the curriculum and of 
the system under which proficiency in it was tested. 

195. From 1871 till 1900, the efficiency of an Irish School was tested almost 
solely by the success of the individual scholars at an annual examination 
held by the Inspector in all the subjects taught in the School. The com- 
pulsory subjects were Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic, 

I geography.. Agriculture for boys in rural Schools, and, where practicable, 
[Needlework for girls; various other subjects were also taken by some 
schools, but they were entirely optional. The syllabus and standard for a 
pass in each class of the School were strictly laid down by the Central Office 
and the inspector was not allowed to travel beyond those limits in his 
questions or decision. A fee, varying in amount according to the subject 
or class was paid to the Teacher for every child who passed at this examina- 
tion. In England this system of individual examination was formallv 
superseded as long ago as 1890 ; but since 1867 other tests than that of tbe 
success of individual scholars had been applied. In particular, for some 
eight years before 1890, the general order and efficiency of the School, as 
determined by inspection as well as by examination, had formed a most 
important_consideration in determining the grant. 

This difference of system was observed by the Manual and Practical 
Instruction Commission in 1899, but it did not fall within the scope of their 
nnjuiry to investigate m detail its effect upon the instruction; in Irish 
i rimary Schools. 

196. Since 1900, the old Results Examination has been abolished and the 
instruction is now regulated by the Revised Programme introduced in that 
year. That programme was designed, first, to introduce certain new sub- 
jects into the curriculum, and second, to remodel the methods of organisa- 
tion and instruction previously adopted. At present, however its ■ chief 
etteet has been m the former direction; and I found that the methods of 
instruction, especially m the principal subjects common to both the old and 
new programme, viz., English (including Reading, Writing, Spelling, Com- 
lEf'VS'l G F amm f )■ Arithmetic and Geography, have remained in 
nearly ail Schools unchanged in essential respects notwithstanding the re- 
iwmmendations made m the new Programme. Nor is this surprising wEen 

t is remembered that the time and energy of the Teachers during the last 
wo years have been laigely devoted to learning the new subjects, and that 
1 IS ln the subjects previously familiar to them that the force of long tradi- 
tion and habit is strongest, and that all modifications will be slowest. 

. 197. It will, therefore, be most convenient to reserve my observations upon the 
revised Programme until the nature of the methods of instruction still 
I ffiual, and the result of the past history of the curriculum as seen in the 
iPtesent state of the Schools, have been exhibited. For this purpose I shall 
'ontrast the English and Irish Schools under three heads (i.l the training 
imtants; (n.) the methods of organisation and discipline ; (iii.j the methods 
1 ‘ ““Ding employed in the subjects familiar to both, viz., English, Aritc- 
let -ic, and Geography. 

H 2 
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Methods of 
teaching. 


I . — The Instruction of Infants. 

198. It has long been recognised in England that the principles on which 
little children of three to seven years of age should be instructed must be 
essentially different from those employed with older children. In Appendix 
V. I have printed in full the directions which have been issued by the 
Board of Education to their Inspectors on the subject, and which have 
formed in substance the basis of the curriculum and methods m English 
Infant Schools. They may be summed up here by the statement that the 
lessons should be shorter than those of older scholars; the instruction in the 
subjects of Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic should be made interesting 
to the children by constant appeal to concrete illustrations which they can 
understand and should be diversified by intervals for singing, games, or 
physical exercise; and that throughout the school-work the attainment of 
any definite proficiency in those subjects is far less important than to stimu- 
late the children’s curiosity and imagination, and to train their powers of 
observation and expression, whether by such means as are provided by 
Kindergarten occupations or by conversation-lessons on pictures and 
familiar objects. These principles have been largely successful in render- 
ing the Infant Schools in many parts of England one of the most satisfactory 
parts — if not the most satisfactory — of the system of primary education. 


199. In Ireland, before 1900, the curriculum for infants in the vast majority 
of Schools was limited almost entirely to instruction in the elements of 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. It was not until the 30th September, 
1898, that suitable exercises of any kind, such as Drill, Singing, or the use of 
the Ball-frame in Arithmetic, were insisted upon as a condition of the grant. 
For the purpose of the pass upon which the grant was awarded, it was 
required in Reading that the younger infants in ordinary Schools should be 
able to read and spell correctly two or more individual words, and that the 
older ones should be able to read at least one sentence correctly from their 
reader. 


200. The effect of the long continuance of this system has been to render the 
use of rational or suitable methods of instruction far more rare in Ireland 
than in England. The lessons for infants were, I found, almost invariably 
of the same length as those for the older children, viz., half an hour. In the 
Reading, which occupies a considerable part of the school-hours, the younger 
children are made to repeat, generally together, some isolated words written 
on the blackboard time after time, though they frequently do not under- 
stand the meaning of the words ; while the older children, reading from a 
small book of some thirty pages, repeat similarly each page again and again 
until, as I found not uncommonly, they know it by heart. It is difficult to 
convey, by a description to anyone who has not been present at this type of 
lesson, which was usual in my experience, a conception of the extent to 
which this monotonous repetition of the same few pages day by day' is 
carried in Irish Schools, the object being that the children may be certain 
to know the particular words or sentences picked out by the Inspector on 
the day of examination. I very rarely heard a Teacher encourage the 
children to talk about the subject matter of the piece read or to connect it 
with any event or lesson, so as to lead them to regard a Reading lesson 
as other than an aimless repetition of sounds. Nor is this a matter for 
surprise, since such work would fall entirely outside the scope of tffe exami- 
nation. 


bimilarly, the instruction in Writing is, as a rule, unconnected with the 
Reading or with lessons in Drawing, while in Arithmetic very much less 
use than m England is made of concrete illustrations or of the Ball-frame 
The mstruction is still frequently confined to addition : and, in consequence, 
while the children can add correctly on their slates numbers exceeding 100 
or even 1.000 they are unable to say, for example, how many eggs they 
would have left if they had 10 and lost 4. 7 
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201. These mechanical methods of teaching the rudiments *w ere prevalent in 
nearly all the smaller infants’ classes that I visited, as well as in some of the 
large town Schools; and when it is borne in mind that until the last few 
years the instruction was in most Schools practically confined to this work, 
and that there was no Singing, Drawing, Physical Exercises, Object Lessons, 
or Kindergarten, it is not surprising that the teaching of infants in the vast 
mass of Irish Schools falls far below the standard of efficiency and intelli- 
gence attained in an average English School. The Revised Pro- 
gramme, though it has not yet appreciably affected the methods of instruc- 
tion in the ordinary subjects, has done something already to relieve the 
dulness of the curriculum by the introduction of Singing, Physical Exercises, 
and, in some classes, Kindergarten and Drawing, though in view of the 
novelty of these subjects to both Teachers and scholars, the results are not 
at present of great value in themselves. 

202. It is pleasant to be able to report that in a few of the large town Schools 
that I visited — I may instance the Mayo-street Infants’ National School in 
Belfast — and in nearly all the Convent Schools a much higher level ol 
efficiency has been attained, though they have not shaken themselves free 
from the methods on which I have commented in Reading and Arithmetic. 
But, especially in the Convent Schools, I found that Singing, Physical 
Exercises, Drawing, and Kindergarten had frequently been practised inde- 
pendently of the requirements of the Code for many years: and the 
instruction in them was often very creditable. I heard, for example, some 
Kindergarten teaching in the Convent Infants’ School at Baggot-street, 
Dublin, which was quite on a level with that given in the best 
English Schools. Their superiority may be accounted for to some 
extent by the fact that the members of the community have, I 
found, occasionally had opportunities of visiting Schools both 
abroad and in England, and of thus gaining a wider educational 
experience than has been open to the ordinary Irish Teacher. 
The order and attention of the children are not so good as in large English 
Schools ; but in this matter the Irish town Schools are seriously hampered 
by the inconvenience of their premises, which I described in the first section 
of my report. It is quite impossible to obtain such close attention from 
young children when they are gathered to the number of 200 in a. single 
room, as when each class, under its own Teacher, can have the quiet of a 
separate room. 

203. A serious defect, however, in the organisation of these large Infant 
Schools when compared with the English is the presence of so many children 
in them who are far beyond the proper age for instruction with infants. 
Under Rule 102 (a) of the Irish Code, boys and girls are allowed to remain 
in an Infants’ School until they reach the age of ten years. This provision 
which is freely taken advantage of, not merely leads to considerable over- 
lapping between the Infants’ Schools. and those for older scholars, since it is 
common to find a first and second standard in both Schools even when 
under the same management ; but it also hinders the unity of aim necessary 
if an Infants’ School is to perform its proper work. In explanation of this 
point, it will be simplest to quote the Regulations of the English Depart- 
ment: — “Though the methods of teaching are similar, such older children 
require a somewhat stricter discipline and lessons of greater length. They 
do not find the songs and games of the Infants’ School attractive, and they 
are not fit companions for very young children in the playground. Though 
no rigid rule as to age can be applied — especially in the case of delicate and 
afflicted children— it may be safely laid down that backward scholars of 
advanced age would make more progress in knowledge and form better 
habits in a School for older scholars than in an Infants’ School.” (Revised 
Instructions to Inspectors, 1902, page 11.) 

I should recommend that Rule 102 (a) should be so amended as to require 
children — save under special circumstances approved by the Inspector — to 
be transferred to Schools for older scholars on reaching the age of eight 
at the latest* 

* I understand that this amendment has been made in the Irish Code for 1903, which had 
not been published at the time of my visit. 


Organisation 
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II. Methods of Organisation and Discipline. 

The draft system. 204. One of the most obvious differences between the Irish and English 
Schools, especially the larger Schools exceeding sixty children is°the 
organisation adopted for purposes of instruction in the important subjects 
of Beading and Arithmetic In Ireland the usual practice is to divide 
the children, although of the same age and degree of proficiency, into 
small groups, termed drafts, varying in size from ten children, or even 
less to twenty each ranged round a Teacher in a different part of the room 
, la f? e Spools the drafts are under the charge of the Assistant Teachers 
and Monitors; in the small Schools I found them not uncommonly under 
one or two of the older children. The collective teaching in the large 
Schools of a class of some forty or fifty children by a single Teacher— the 
usual organisation m English town Schools— appears to be rare in Ireland. 

ihe draft system was at one time, as is well known, the universal method 
of organisation in Elementary Schools both in England and Ireland. Its 
survival m Mand is due partly to the inconvenient nature of the premises 
of the large Schools on which I have frequently commented, and which are 
badly suited for collective teaching ; but partly to its suitability for the pur- 
pose of preparing for an examination in which mechanical accuracy on the 
part of as many children as possible was the sole desideratum. * 

Offsets due to it. 20£ i. One very serious defect which is noticeable in most Irish Schools 

tT+W ] bed t0 , 1 ' 111 ® organisation. The children stand so close 

in “3 to sa -ch other that they are not forced to speak clearly 

m order to be heard. In consequence, both the Beading and the general 
answering of Irish children are much more indistinct than those of English 
degenerates at times into a monotonous mumble quite 
unintelligible to anyone standing but a short distance away. 

206. The plan has even more fundamental objections to it. It is obvious that 
obtato?d n fr and stlmulatm S teaching in Beading and Arithmetic cannot be 
obtained from inexperienced Monitors ; they have not the skill, for example 
m a Beading lesson to interest the children in the subject matter of the 
book, or to encourage them to express their own ideas in simple yet correct 
anguage; or m Arithmetic, to see that the method on whiclfa sum should 

to 2s?t e on S coC?f ly Unders ‘° 0d - ^ tbat can be expected ?rom them m 
to insist on correct pronunciation, and to check the answers to the sums. 

But quite as serious a consideration is the laxity of discinline wtonh +m 
system tends to engender. The discipline in the 

sZor S C f rM ably to With / h if 0f similarl y circumstanced^ English 
Prompt an^cot no K a “ d talk mucb more fred y. and are more apt to 
trolhnl a lar tlTJ reason for tbls faot is tbat tbe art of con- 
Which the Irifh Si ’ a Cb d t ren can , onI y be g ained hy cons tant practice, 
to deal with aZyTmZdrMratTtime h ayS kT g ‘ keir tarm - aS Monitors 

Zlin^^ 

School is distinctly inferior, as a ruZZhZnZsJZtf 1, ° f a ?°, untr y 
requisite of effective instruction in those ScWte “ tte / ss W tlaI P re ' 
Class while still watching and controX/tW hlh ^ P °TIi° f Caching one 
the children when engaged in pZate ftudy ™ Ur ° f the remainder of 
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207. It is to be remembered, farther, that under the Results system no grant 
of any kind was attached to the excellence of the discipline ; nor had the 
Inspectors any opportunity of applying a real test to this important matter. 
The behaviour of the scholars cannot be properly gauged from their be- 
haviour under the artificial conditions of a formal examination, when the 
School is practically under the control of the Inspector. The labour 
involved in the annual examination, retained as it has been by the Revised 
Programme, is still so great as to prevent the Inspectors from paying 
incidental surprise visits except very rarely. Thus they very seldom see 
the School in its everyday working order, or are able to watch the methods 
of discipline employed by the Teacher. 

Iff - — Methods of teaching employed in the subjects of English, Arithmetic, and 
Geography. 

208. The general result of the instruction in the subjects familiar to the 
ordinary Irish National Schools may be summed up by the statement that 
the efforts of the Teachers are devoted far more exclusively than m similar 
English Schools to the attainment of mechanical accuracy, and that much 
less attention is paid to the vitally important task of seeing, first, that the 
facts taught are suitable to the age of the children and their needs in after 
life , second, that the children are able to apply their knowledge for them- 
selves. The bearing of this statement may be best seen by a consideration 
of the subjects in some detail. 

209. The Reading in Irish Schools is quite as fluent and correct as in English, 
though, as I have said, frequently more monotonous and indistinct; but the 
children, save in exceptional cases, have not been so well trained as in 
England to obtain a grasp of the subject matter read, or to regard reading 
as a means of obtaining information. I commonly found that though the 
children had been reading a single small book for a year, they were unable 
to give, when questioned, any account of the general substance of a piece 
in it, even though in a few cases the piece had been read the day before my 
visit. In a School, where much of the work was very good, and which in 
efficiency was above the ordinary level of the Irish Schools that 1 saw, the 
top class had been reading an abridged edition of “ Ivanhoe ; yet they 
nould not remember, save for one boy, anything as to the actions of the various 
characters, or give any account of the tournament, though this section had 
been read a few weeks before. This fact is chiefly due to the faulty methods 
of teaching reading, on which I commented in connection with the Infants’ 
Schools. The habit of going over each paragraph of a piece again and again 

until every child has read it — a habit still prevalent in Irish Schools 

prevents the scholars from getting any general idea of the piece as a whole. 

210. Similarly, the Handwritiug is quick and legible, and struck me in the top 
classes as on the whole better than that in English Schools ; and the spelling 
is more accurate, especially among the younger Irish children. But, as a 
rule, no attention is paid to the selection of the words, the spelling of which 
is to be learnt. They are taken indiscriminately from the Reading book, 
and I frequently found children writing out long lists of difficult words of 
the meaning of which they were quite ignorant, and which, in any case, they 
were most unlikely ever to use in their after life. Thus, in one country 
School in the Omagh district, the children had been writing again and again 
the words, " steinbock,” “ marmot,” “ omnivorous ” ; in another, in Galway, 
"inertia,” "harangue,” “inflammatory.” I asked the girls whether they 
could tell me anything that was inflammatory: the only answer i obtained 
was “ food ’’—the lesson in which the word occurred being one on food 
Similarly, much more time is spent in Irish than in English Schools on 
the transcription of passages from the reading book— often passages of the 
most unsuitable character. Thus, in one School, taught by an earnest and 
m many ways an efficient Teacher, girls of about twelve to thirteen years 
of age were copying the following passage, which it is unnecessary to 
:say conveyed hardly any meaning to their minds:— "Many a single word 


Reading. 


Writing and 
Composition. 
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is itself a concentrated poem, haring stores of poetical thought and imagery ’’ 
(written in the exercises of two or three children as “ imaginary ") " laid up 
in it. Examine it; and it will be found to rest on some deep analogy of 
things natural and things spiritual.” It is, of course, true that the reading 
book is partly to blame for containing such a passage; but the fact of its 
being copied shows how little need has been hitherto felt to use the writing 
lessons as a training in suitable expression. 

211, As may be supposed from the excessive attention paid to Spelling 
Dictation, and Transcription, the really valuable and educative part of this* 
branch of School work viz., the training of the children to express their 
ideas in simple yet correct language, to which Handwriting and Spelling- 
are but a means, has been much neglected in Irish Schools The Com- ' 
position as I was assured by most of the Inspectors of the Board, had 
decidedly improved since the introduction of the Revised Programme which 
laid greater stress on it, but it was still at the date of my visit, except in a 
few cases below the standard now attained in the great majority of English 
Schools whether in town or country. How absolutely disconnected the 
teaching of writing and spelling has been in Ireland from its proper 
end m Composition may be best shown by the following examples, the first 
being, it is true, more striking than usual, but for that reason not unfitted to 
serve as an illustration. In a country School the older boys were copying the 
following well-known passage from their reader:— “The brain of a true 
Caledonian, if I am not mistaken, is constituted on quite a different plan. 
His Minerva is born m panoply.” The beginning of a simple letter, written 
by these boys, was as follows : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I spent yesterday with the greatest of pleasure. The first thing 
that I done was to eat my breakfast.” 

Or, to take another extract — 

“ Dear Sir, 

I spent yesterday in the foiling way. First by going mass, and 
when I came home and eat my breakfast.” 

Again, I was present at the annual examination by the Inspec- 
tor of a small Girls’ School in Kerry. Five of the top girls 

varying m age from eleven to thirteen years, were asked to spell the 
following words: — Accuracy,” “disinterested,” “preference.” The 
spelling was correct in all cases; but upon my asking them to write 
a ny sentence they pleased with the word “ accuracy ” in it, only one girl out 
iL n Te could produce a reasonable attempt. The remainder wrote 
the following sentences: -“The girl is accuracy.” “He has an accuracy 
place. She is accuracy “ This thing is accuracy.” The Composition 
7 h ^^ ed /o let tf -writing. Only in a few of the best 
Schools was it connected at all with the Reading, or used to test the recol- 
lection of any oral lesson previously given by the Teacher. 

extent If alSO t u ad obviou . sl y n0 ‘ been accustomed to the same 
extent as English to use the answering of the children in the ordinarv 
lessons as a means of cultivating the power of suitable expression Practice 
m oral composition of this kind, which has been widely introduced into 
even the lowest classes of the English Schools, and forms an invaluabk 
foundation for written composition, is very rare in Irish Primary Schools 
Except in a very few cases, I found that little or no notice was ? taken of 
incomplete or ungrammatical answers. n ot 

wr' I n aVe dw !l t at S ° me Ien S th on these weaknesses in Reading and Com- 
of Tr d" be . cause tber ae . em to impair more than any others the S usefulness 
of Irish primary education. The ability to lay hold of the substance of a 
book or a lecture and the cognate ability to express what is seen or kno™ 
m simple, clear, .and accurate language, are essential conditions of advance 
in the knowledge of any sublet; and until the defects which I noticed 
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are remedied and the methods of the Irish Primary Schools are • more 
adapted to the development of these powers, their scholars will be but ill- 
prepared to profit by a Technical or Secondary Education. 

214. In Arithmetic — to which a considerable amount of time, often five to six 
hours a week, is devoted — the Irish children in all classes of School are much 
quicker than the English at working correctly long sums by rule on paper 
or slates ; and the training which they receive for this purpose is, no doubt, 
of considerable value in promoting carefulness in work and concentration 
of attention. Mechanical accuracy has, however, been gained largely at the 
expense of intelligence. In the latter point, Arithmetic in Irish Schools 
compares unfavourably with that in English. The children possess much 
less power to solve mentally simple problems, especially if put to them in 
a slightly unfamiliar form. In many Schools that I visited — both good and 
bad — I put such questions as, “ "Which would you choose, two-thirds or 
three-fifths of a sovereign,” or “ If a train goes twenty-four miles an hour, 
how far does it go in five minutes ?” In the nighest class most scholars were 
either quite unable to give a correct answer or did so after great hesitation. 
It was even more uncommon to find children in any class who could explain 
intelligibly the method which they were employing in their written work. 
For example, in a class under a good Teacher, which was working correctly 
multiplication sums of the type 324 x 35, no child could tell me why the 
figures in the second line of the multiplication were put one place to the left. 

215. In a confidential memorandum prepared for the use of the Commissioners 
in 1899, it is stated that “ there is a consensus of opinion amongst persons 
interested in education that the instruction as at present given in Grammar 
and Geography has very little educational value. The rules of Grammar 
are, no doubt, learned by heart, and the pupils acquire some knowledge ot 
parsing, but most of this is forgotten after the pupils leave School, and if 
they wish to speak or write grammatically, it is by observation of correct 
writers and speakers that they are enabled to do so, and not by having 
recourse to the rules of Grammar. In the same manner the geographical 
information obtained at School is comparatively worthless in after life. 
While at School the children commit to memory with great labour the names 
of countries, heights of mountains, &c., facts which no doubt are interesting 
in themselves ; but the children form no correct ideas of what the countries, 
&c., themselves are like.” 

The instruction in these subjects is still in many of the Schools that I 
visited on the lines which were familiar to the Teachers under the old 
Programme and which are justly condemned in the extract 1 have quoted. 

Grammar is not connected with the Composition and the chil- 
dren, though having a good knowledge of the technical terms used 
in Grammar and able to parse isolated words very well, make bad gramma- 
tical blunders in their written work. In Geography, when it was still 
taught as a separate subject, the children knew, as the memorandum states, 
the exact length of the Shannon and the height of Ben Nevis; but it was 
rare to find a scholar who knew the use of the scale of a map or could make 
even an attempt at an answer to such a question as “ why there are more 
manufacturing towns in England than in Ireland.” Very little use nas 
as yet been made of the geography of the locality as a means of interestmg 
the children in the subject or giving them clear ideas as to the nature of a 
map. In the country Schools even the oldest scholars were otten quite 
unable to say in which direction — N. S. E. or W. — the nearest town or the 
sea lay, though they were only a few miles off it. The improvements in 
geographical teaching to which much attention has been devoted in England 
of late years, have hardly begun to penetrate the Irish Schools. 

216. It is right to add some special observations on the Convent Schools, 
since from their constitution they necessarily exhibit some differences from 
the ordinary National Schools in both discipline and instruction. The order 
and tone in these Schools are generally excellent, a fact which is to be 
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Needlework. 


Cause of the 
inferiority of 
Education in 
Irish Schools, 


The effect of 
“ Payment by 
Results.” 


ascribed partly to the very large number of adult Teachers employed in 
them when compared with the ordinary Schools, partly to the constant 
supervision exercised by the members of the community. It is 
impossible to doubt the admirable influence which the Teachers in these 
Schools have over their pupils or the training which is given in habits 
of order, neatness, and ready obedience. In any broad view of what is 
involved in the education of children of the poorer classes, these merits, 
though not capable of being measured with the same definiteness as intel- 
lectual proficiency, are not less deserving of recognition. 


217. With regard to the instruction, the reading of the older children was 
generally better than that in the ordinary Schools and in some Convent 
Schools, notably the Josephiam Convent in Dublin, and the St. Vincent’s 
Convent m Cork, reached a very high standard as regards intelligence and 
distinctness. It is interesting to note that the same point of superiority 
impressed itself on several of the Assistant Commissioners to the 
Dorns Commission*; and the reason assigned by one of them for it is 
1 think, in substance correct, that the Sisters controlling the Schools are as 
a rule, ladies of higher education and better social position than ordinary 
t eachers. The Composition was also, as a rule, above that produced in the 
national Schools. I cannot, however, say that the Arithmetic reached so 
high a level of accuracy as in the best National Schools and it was not more 
intelligent. JNor did the instruction in Grammar and Geography impress 
me as being essentially different in character from that on which I have 
already commented. 


*3 t The Ns fdlework which I saw in the ordinary National Schools was fairly 
satisfactory when judged by English standards. In the Convent School 
„ ere “ uo11 attention has been devoted to this subject, it was, as a rule’ 
1 “ 5edmgl y g°° d . though fine and elaborate to a degree discountenanced in 
recent years by the Regulations of the English Code. 


the l r;sni'ot 0bSerV f 0 n n9 r? adei “ the .P^eding paragraphs will serve to show 
the respects in which the instruction given in the subjects which have 

Sob!?? 0 formed the st of tlle curriculum for ordinary Irish National 
cumstsnnedT 8 defeotlTC compared with that of similarly-cir- 
th^fart Sc f 0ol \ ■ 1 c . im ? 10t ’ however, too strongly emphasise 

case wi h tb T b“ e f0r ’£ a , m e ™ rit y does “ct rest, save in individual 
cases, with the Teachers. The faults described are the 'natural fruit of long 

sXCw h n 3 s y st , e “ unde 1 r Which examinati <® on a narrow and rigid 

™ s at the da?e n f m f - he w 6 in education - Tha t system, doubtless, 
was at the date of its inception necessary and valuable. The Powis Com- 

found that oal y 7 Per cent, of the children on the rolls of National 
Schools ever got beyond the third standard ; and it was imperative to devise 

SonTtL b 6 ^™? th f* t , he maj0nty of children should not leave 
in tbe y i had mas ‘ er ® d at least the rudiments of education and were 


22°. In view of the apprehensions which I found widely soread amom? 
Managers and others interested in the Primary Schools of Ireland at the 
changes m the system introduced in 1900, I will venture even at the cost of 

aTdlTThi&th a T? fU \ h0W rntimately^onnecte^are 
tne detects which I have described m the ordinary subiects of Trich 

FmZfJ W i th the P ast s y ste ni of examination J I„ such an 

S2 '" U ourdbe S aS ea ;‘ ’“S’ f 16 - 1 3yllabus provided that “the children in 
lessons of tT* K ‘i read V^th ease, correctness, and intelligence the 

meaning 0 f t£ Irl; T* by tiat class and be “quainted^with the 
meanings of the words and phrases found in the lesson read.” The result 


• See Report of Powis Commission, Vol. I., pp. 283, 284 and 287. 
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was the method of instruction still prevalent in the ordinary Schools. The 
Teacher knowing that the examination was limited to the particular book, 
confined himself to going over it again and again until the children were 
letter perfect in it. It was not until the sixth or top class was reached 
that the Inspector was allowed to see whether the children could read in 
any true sense of the word by testing them on an unseen piece of equal 
difficulty to those read during the year ; nor was he allowed in any class to 
see whether the children had acquired the power of grasping the general 
sense of a passage or whether they remembered any of the subject matter 
of the book at large. He was strictly confined to questions on the meaning 
of isolated phrases and words in the single lesson read before him. Simi- 
larly, in Writing, no Composition was required till the fifth class and even 
then only a letter. In all the lower classes the only test applied was the 
writing of a passage from dictation ; and that passage must be taken from 
the Reading-book. Accordingly, every word and every sentence in the 
Reading-book — whether suitable or not — were transcribed and spelt again 
and again throughout the year in order to ensure the success of the children. 
The instances quoted above of the gross absurdities to which this uneduca- 
tional practice directly leads become explicable at once in the light of this 
rigid provision. Again, Mental Arithmetic was not required till 
Standard IV., and then it was strictly limited in amount. The 
Inspector could not under the syllabus ask any questions to ascertain 
whether the methods on which the sums in the examinations had been 
worked were understood. So long as the answer was correct, the scholar 
passed. It is unnecessary to go into similar detail with regard to Grammar 
and Geography; it is sufficient to say that both syllabus and examination 
were equally narrow. 

221. It was clearly not to be expected that Teachers whose salaries depended 
on bringing every child up to the standard of mechanical accuracy required, 
would display any initiative in going outside the terms of the syllabus, 
would, for example, introduce Composition or Mental Arithmetic at an 
earlier stage than was prescribed or allow children who had read one book 
through, to proceed to a new one. On the contrary, such initiative might 
have endangered the grant: and therefore the natural procedure was to 
allow the clever children who were certain to pass the examination to mark 
time and idle while by means of the draft system the backward children 
were brought up to the necessary standard. Much of the failure in dis- 
cipline of which I have spoken is due to this long-continued habit of 
entirely neglecting the majority of the children in order to concentrate 
attention on a few less intelligent or less regular in attendance. 

The Revised Programme. 

222. The abolition of the Results Examination was therefore in my judgment 
the indispensable condition precedent to any attempt to make the instruc- 
tion in Irish Primary Schools more rational and suitable. The inferiority 
of the education given in them to that given in similar English Schools is 
to be ascribed largely to the more recent date at which this step was taken 
and to the fact that in England the system of individual examination never 
assumed such a stringent form or so completely dominated the curriculum as 
in Ireland. 

223. In addition to this Reform, the Revised Programme of 1900 introduced 
alterations into the syllabus of the subjects hitherto considered viz., 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography, and called attention to various points 
in the methods of teaching them. The changes made are, as a whole, 
directly designed to counteract gradually the chief faults which I have 
described. Composition is now required from the Third Standard upwards, 
while it is declared “ to be of immense importance that children should be 
trained from the earliest age to express themselves fully and accurately in 
replying to questions.” The Prefatory Memorandum to the Programme urges 
the limitation of Grammar lessons in the junior classes to those rules that 

I 2 
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have a direct bearing on correctness of speech. Mental Arithmetic is to 
form an essential portion of the instruction in Arithmetic in all classes and 
special stress is laid on the necessity of the “ pupils acquiring an intelligent 
appreciation of the rules and of the reasons of the various processes “em- 
ployed. The observations made on the teaching of Reading and of using 
it as a means of obtaining information appear to me to be of great 
value. It is, therefore unnecessary for me to discuss this part of the 
Revised Programme m detail; and I shall confine myself, first, to indicating 
certain differences from English practice which hinder the accomplishment 
hnw^far th 0 ™h S tbat the °? ntra 1 Office has m view: second, to considering 
7o Tbl th oha T\ mad ? ln the curriculum by the addition of new subjects 
Jemedv t r eT1 ? US - y t0 l”? National Schools have a tendency to 

Schools ^ ferlonty of tJlose Sollools t0 similarly-circumstanced English 


I —Hindrances to the Reforms of the Revised Programme. 

2 . 24 - As . m y description of the existing state of the instruction in the 

X J e°thL°bJf ' 3 InSh S< f 00lS ^ sho ™. ^ will take a consider- 

able time before any changes in the syllabus however well-devised and 
any recommendations of improved methods of teaching such subiects as 
English and Arithmetic can be translated fully into practice. The habits 
^frl tra fl!* 1 t nS ° f a System whicl1 has remained practically unchanged for 

“ZilwLS Id-rNf-f 7 abandoned ; and bolder xfachers 
especially must find it difficult if not impossible to adapt themselves to a 

Fiar g ~m reqU Und S “T “ ty " tiati ™ than^hat so long W 
rende? the instru^r beSe “ r ™“ stanc ct the success of any efforts to 
mstru ction more intelligent must depend largely upon the 

We best aWe C are the P el ' s °“ of hnofle y dg^nd t 

periWtransbfon gUlde “ d assi , st Mana S ers and Teachers during the 
men?s i currim um “ mto efleot the necessary improve- 

Ins^ecTors hlTb methods. Up to the present, however, the time of 
prone? taf^itb the ie “, 0 , ccu P Iad chiefly not with the work of inspection 

fe P HI 

eliwL S Tdl earS ^ Inspectors have ceased to hold an 

reheTC^froi^ the !necesFit^^f ^ ^I^c^d^id^b^simdarbf 

except in cases where tliev », ldl ng a formal and detailed examination, 

^terioratio^of^the^work^in^cina^i^F^ho^^^ime^ 1 ^^^ ^^thc 

by no SP meln“ 

ffisThMs*. 

instruction. But in Ireland th mg |° t ? e number of large classes under 
a thorough inspection ifclmon™t -“f maj0nty °1 , Seho ° Is are 50 small ‘hat 
met by giving the InsneetnH lve l y easy ’ aD I in any case the danger is 
rable/ ° ° 6 lns P ector P°wer to examine when he considers it desi- 

most aubject^Tt i^UueThat^^nagers^nd^l' 1 ' 68 !! 11 ^ ° nly a S '? gIe sy]labus for 
submit for approval alternative ^ sKls olfn i r * are Urged to draw U P a " d 
circumstances of their School; bm i fold ?? t , su | ed to ‘he special 
’ X iouna that hitherto practically no 
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advantage had been taken of this unaccustomed liberty. The Teachers 
have indeed in most cases insufficient experience upon which to construct 
such schemes. It would, I think, promote the end which the 
Programme has in view, if the Central Office in Ireland could circulate 
among the Teachers several specimen schemes of instruction showing in 
detail how the curriculum and organisation can be best adapted to the needs 
of various types of School, e.g., a small rural School, taught by one Teacher, 
a larger rural School under two Teachers, a large urban School. In particu- 
lar, the Inspectors might be asked to furnish a detailed description of the 
work actually done and the methods of teaching and organisation employed 
in any School where some subject e.g, Reading or Composition was excep- 
tionally well taught; and such description might be circulated among simi- 
lar Schools. This plan has been followed in recent years by the Board of 
Education in England, particularly with the view of assisting Teachers in 
rural Schools in such subjects as Object Lessons, Drawing, anu Cottage 
Gardening. 

In two subjects of which I have already spoken, such alternative schemes 
seem to me very desirable viz., Arithmetic and Geography, it is obvious 
that a course of Arithmetic which may be well suited to a country School 
or to girls, is not so well adapted to meet the needs of a boys’ School in a 
large city such as Belfast, especially if the attendance is fairly regular and 
the boys belong to a class which will seek employment in business houses. 
Eor the upper classes in such Schools the present course which appears to 
have provoked some dissatisfaction, seems to be too meagre. If the 
syllabus for the Irish Schools is compared with that for the English 
it appears that whereas an Irish boy is not expected to have mastered 
all the Compound Rules till Standard V., in England this has been com- 
pleted by Standard IV. ; and while fractions in England are taken in 
Standard V., in Ireland they are not introduced till Standard VI. In 
good town Schools the exercises in measuring and weighing in the lower 
classes might well be abridged so as to allow the last two years of a boy’s 
school life to be devoted to arithmetic of a more strictly commercial charac- 
ter. In the country Schools, on the other hand, for which in the main the 
course appears to be well suited, less attention under existing circumstances 
might be given to the instruction in the Metric System than is now required. 

The Programme at present does not provide any syllabus for Geography 
but recommends that the subject should be studied incidentally through the 
Geographical Reader. In the present state of the Reading in Primary 
Schools this provision seems hardly practicable : and I found as a fact that 
in the Schools where this method had been followed, the children had 
retained but the slightest knowledge even of important places and countries. 
In any case Geography is a subject in which, though a Reading book may 
usefully serve as a basis for instruction, good oral teaching is necessary in 
order to interest the scholars and fruitful in increasing their intelligence. 
In this subject some specimen courses of graduated instruction in Geography 
beginning with the geography of the School district and accompanied by 
some definite hints as to the points to be touched upon in teaching, would 
be exceedingly useful. At present the instruction tends to consist in learn- 
ing by heart a string of disconnected and sometimes unimportant names, 
while the proper understanding of a map, the bearing of the climate 
and physical features of a country on its industries and similar topics 
calling for the exercise of intelligence and not of memory alone, are neglec- 
ted. The same observations apply to history which had not been previously 
studied in most Irish Schools. 

226. The course for infants should be definitely separated from that for the 
older scholars : and special instructions and detailed hints to Teachers as to 
curriculum and methods should be drawn up by the experts at the disposal 
of the Board. There can be no doubt that the training of younger children 
is one of the weakest points in Irish Primary Education ; and in view of the 
fact that the intelligence with which a child attacks the ordinary School 
subjects in later years is largely determined by his education in the Infants’ 
School, an improvement in it is most desirable. 
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II . — New Subjects introduced by the Revised Programme 

227. The subjects of instruction which the Revised Programme has added to 
the curriculum of Irish Primary Schools may be divided into two groups 
(i.) Singing, Drawing, Physical Drill, and Object Lessons; (ii.) Hand- 
and-Eye Training, Elementary Science, and Cookery. 


A. — Singing, Drawing , Physical Drill, Object Lessons. 

228. The first group of these subjects together with those dealt with in the 
preceding paragraphs viz., English, Arithmetic, Geography, History, and 
Needlework (for girls), now forms the usual curriculum of all English 
Schools under Article 15 (ft) of the Code. Singing, Drawing, and Object 
Lessons have been taught in English Primary Schools for many years. 

In Ireland some of these subjects were taught as optional subjects prior 
to 1900, but how rarely the first column of the following table will show : — 


Subject. 

No. of Schools out of 
the 8.600 Irish Sohools 
in which subject was 
taught during year 
ended 30. 9. '99. 

During year ended 
31. Ii!. 01. 

Singing, .... 

1,475 

6,032 

Drawing, 

2,146 

8,349 

Object Lessons, 

— 

7,673 

Physical Drill, 

_ 

8,439 


It will be observed that Drawing and Physical Drill are now practically 
universal, while Object Lessons and Singing are rapidly approaching the 
same position. 

229. There can be no doubt that the absence of these subjects from the 
curriculum in Ireland, though in foreign countries as well as in England 
they have been considered as essential elements of the curriculum for Pri- 
mary Schools, has been an important cause of the difference in efficiency 
between Irish and English Schools. No proposition in the' theory of 
education can be considered more certain or is more amply confirmed by 
experience than tnat a limitation of the Primary School course to such a 
narrow range of subjects as was usual in Ireland before the Revised Pro- 
gramme defeats its own aim. Not merely does the study of Reading or 
Arithmetic if unrelieved by lighter and more pleasant exercises such as 
Singing, involve a most undesirable strain and monotony for the childish 
mind ; but the neglect to cultivate in any way many sides of a child’s 
activities both physical and mental avenges itself by impairing his pro- 
ficiency even in the few subjects actually taken. A child whose body is 
properly exercised and under control, who has been trained to use his hands 
and eyes and to feel an intelligent curiosity in the objects about him, attacks 
the difficulties involved in such subjects as Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic with more vigour and more intelligence than one whose mind has 
been confined from the first in a single rigid groove. 

Proficiency in 230. In almost all the Schools that 1 visited, I found the Teachers welcomed 

these subjects m the introduction of these subjects, especially Singing and Drawing, while 
i mary c oo s. ft was impossible to doubt the interest and enjoyment of the children in 
them. As I said at the outset of this section, to compare the results of the 
instruction at present with the standard attained in English Schools would 
be unfair and valueless ; in many cases the work was still in its first year at 
the time of my visit. In several of the country Schools, however, the 
mstruction in Singing and Drill — the easiest subjects for ' the 
Teachers to learn— had reached a very creditable level of efficiency con- 
sidering tfieir novelty ; and it was clear that only practice was necessary 
to bring it up to a satisfactory standard. Of Object Lessons I shall have 
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occasion to speak later in connection with Elementary Science. It is suffi- 
cient to say here that there is, perhaps, no lesson which calls for more skill 
and resource on the part of a Teacher if it is to encourage the children to 
observe and think for themselves and not to degenerate into a disconnected 
series of purposeless questions and answers or a mere recital of information 
about the object by the Teacher. Improvement in these lessons can only 
come concurrently with a gradual improvement in the general methods of 
instruction hitherto usual among Irish Teachers. 

231. I he curriculum of the Convent Schools has for many years been wider 
than that of most ordinary National Schools. Singing and Drawing were 
commonly taught long before they were made compulsory by the new 
Programme. Of the proficiency in Singing it would be difficult to speak 
too highly ; in some of the Convent Schools, e.g., the Sligo Convent, the 
Queenstown Convent, and the St. Vincent’s Convent at Cork, it was equal to 
any that I have heard in the best English Schools. The Physical Exercises 
were also well done. 

232. In England the apparatus for the instruction in Drawing has been 
generally provided by the local Managers of the School without direct 
assistance from the State. In Ireland the expense has been, as a rule, met 
by an Equipment Grant from the State at the rates laid down in Rule 109 (/). 
Similarly, the provision of Organising Teachers to instruct the Teachers in 
new subjects such as Physical Drill has in England been undertaken either 
by the local authorities or by Managers. In Ireland the Central Office has 
appointed Organisers for Elementary Science, Musical Instruction, Hand- 
and-Eye draining (including Drawing), Kindergarten, and Cookery. 

The expense of introducing these subjects has thus fallen mainly on the 
State in Ireland, the estimate for the ensuing year amounting to £29,200. 
On the other hand, it will be evident from the preceding paragraphs that 
the part of this expenditure which has been devoted to the introduction of 
Drawing, Object Lessons, and Singing, has been in my judgment of the 
greatest value.* The Equipment Grants though not amounting to a large 
sum, have undoubtedly tended directly to increase and will increase still 
more the efficiency of the Irish Schools — a statement which, as I have 
shown, could not be made without considerable qualifications of much of the 
additional expenditure incurred in recent years on account of primary 
education. 


B. Hand- and- Eye Training, Elementary Science, Clookery o,nd laundry Work. 

233. The remaining subjects of the curriculum for Irish Schools :.s laid down 
in the Revised Programme are those in the second group viz., Hand-and- 
Eye Training (including Kindergarten for infants), Elementary Science, 
Cookery and Laundry-work. The number of Schools in which these 
subjects were taught on 31st December, 1899, and 31st December, 1901, is 
shown in the following table: — 


Subject. 

lilst December, 
1899. 

31st December, 
1901. 

Hand and Eye Trainingand Kindergarten, 

448 

2,700 

Elementary Science, 



Cookery, .... 

125 

409 

Laundry Work, . . 

11 

234 


„ For the two former, as for Drawing, an equipment supply is granted by the 
State to Schools where the expense cannot be defrayed locally, and where 
there is a Teacher competent to use it. (Rule 109.) 


A Deare ^ P arallel to the Equipment Grants in English administration is to be found in the 

Aid Grant to Voluntary Schools under the Act of 1897. A part of this grant was frequently 
devoted to improving the apparatus and equipment of those schools, especially in the poor/r 
localities. 1 


Proficiency in 
Convent Schools. 


Provision of 
apparatus for 
these subjects. 
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Hand and Eye Training. 

234. Hand-and-Eye Training consists partly of what is known in England as 
suitable occupations for infants and younger children e.g., bead-threading, 
simple Kindergarten exercises with tablets and cubes, and folding paper 
m simple geometrical designs. Such exercises have now been compulsory 
for some years in England. I have already expressed my opinion as to the 
urgent need of rendering the instruction of infants in Ireland more interest- 
ing and suitable. It is therefore unnecessary for me to speak of the 
value of the apparatus supplied and the instruction given to the Teachers 
m this part of the syllabus. 

235 Besides these exercises, however, the Revised Programme has also intro- 
duced under the head of Hand-and-Eye Training a system of Manual 
Instruction for all the older scholars. It consists chiefly of exercises in wire- 
work and card-board work as shown in the following syllabus ■ — 


3rd Standard, 
(3rd Class.) 

More advanced exercises on Brick work, placing six or more 
bricks from description, and from plan and elevation. Trans- 
ferring points from a brick to the drawing and vice versa 
Drawing the plan and elevation of several bricks. 

Simple exercises in string work. Tying a reef knot, a slip 
| knot, &c., from drawing. r 

4th Standard, 
(4th Class.) 

More advanced exercises in string work and parcel tying 
Sewing in the leaves of a book, &c. 

Wirework, bending wire in one plane, forming designs of 
straight lines to gauge measurement and judgment. .Chain 
work. Drawing the right angle development of an acute 
angle design. In each case a complete drawing to scale or 
dimension must be made on dotted paper before the work is 
begun. 

5 i'H Standard, 
(5th Class.) 

More advanced exercises in wire bending. Introducing de- 
signs in two planes and curves. Drawing the plan and deva- 
tion and making a design in wire from description. Special 
encouragement to- be given to original designs drawn full size 
and composite designs stitched on to cardboard. 

Flat cardboard work. Making the drawing full size on 
plain cardboard. Cutting out without the aid of a rule as a 
guide for the knife. Developments of simple models. 

6th Standard, 
(6th Class.) 

More advanced exercises in flat work. Decorating in pencil 
and colour. Special encouragement should be given to original 
or part original designs. These designs are best first of all 
drawn freehand on dotted paper. 

Simple scroll work and built up cardboard models by the 
use of the clinch pin. The drawing to be made either full size 
or to a scale. 


A U + Ch mst ™ ctl °n has never been compulsory in England and has been 

ereat*ottie« 77 T few , Soho ° b > aotabl y cartain lar g e Schools in the 

great cities, ,e.g., London, Birmingham, Bristol, &c. In 1901-2 it was triven 

in gh ° Ut Engl “ d ; aDd 14 iS Certainly almost unkSown 

twofold ^ d L Ctated English P raotioe “ ttis matter are 

rtYnnc ld ’ tbe firs 1 t P lace ’ tlle expense involved in the provision of the 
necessary apparatus has been a deterrent to the Managers in rural districts 

may bfo °XcatW ST* “J* d °“ -SsSS 

^ ex fP tio f all y Wilful and 
ditions into merelvmechanLl^ f ? und to degenerate under ordinary con- 
children as a relief from mnr +■ ani P^ atl0n °f a type useful for very young 
for Older ehildren 4hose SeSgeS f 7 dam “tally ™ su itablf 

Observed that the dexterity of hand end t 77?™ , stage - dt ias been 
M the aim -‘ h0Ugh a 
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impart, are already encouraged by Drawing and Object Lessons. In 
consequence, it has been felt in most English Schools that time and money 
would under existing circumstances be more profitably spent on the im- 
provement of these subjects as being more within the capacity of ordinary 
Teachers. 

237. J hese considerations appear to me to apply with special force to the 
Irish Schools. What may be successfully attempted under the favourable con- 
ditions of a large English Board School may clearly prove quite valueless 
when transferred at the present juncture to an Irish country School 
hampered by irregularity of attendance and conducted by a Teacher to 
whom even many subjects long familiar to all English Teachers are novel- 
ties. Ihe simplest forms of Hand-and-Eye Training viz., Drawing and 
Object Lessons present, naturally enough, great difficulties to him. It is 
therefore, not surprising that he has failed to grapple even after a short 
course of training with the more ambitious forms of this instruction which 
m England have only been carried out successfully by a small number of 
eJ t C - e ^T )na ^^ competent Teachers. Nearly all the lessons in this subject 
which I saw were valueless for older children, so far as any real training of 
the intelligence was concerned; and this fact was, as a rule, frankly ad- 
mitted by the Teachers themselves who generally characterised the work 
m the upper classes as “ a waste of time.” 

238. Apart from this subject, the curriculum of the Irish Schools has been 
greatly widened by the new Programme; and it certainly appears to me 
that for the present, until the Irish Schools have reached a more satisfactory 
standard m the ordinary curriculum of English Primary Schools and the 
teachers are more at home in such absolutely indispensable subjects as 
binging, Drill, Drawing, and Object Lessons, it would be advisable to con- 
centrate attention on the improvement of these subjects and to withdraw 
the syllabus of Hand-and-Eye Training as a compulsory subject for the 
upper classes of Schools. The equipment supplies should be limited save in 
exceptional cases to the apparatus necessary for the instruction of the 
miants and younger children in suitable occupations ; while such of the staff 
of Organisers m the subject as prove to be still needed should be amalga- 
mated with the Organisers for Kindergarten Instruction who have, I under- 
stand, been recently appointed. 

Elementary Science / 

239- The existing; Syllabus of Object Lessons and Elementary Science 
consists of the four following courses : — 


(ALTERNATIVE COURSES.) 


— 

Course L 

Experimental Soience. 

Course II. 

Principles of Agriculture 
ana Horticulture. 

Course m. 
Sound, Light, Sx. 

Course IV. 

Electricity and 
Magnetism. 

1st STANDARD, . 

Infants up to First Class. 

Object lessons on natural 
objects selected as far as 
possible that every child 
should be able to handle 
them either in the school 
or in the home. 

Infants up to First Class. 

Object lessons on the 
animals about a farm • 
their food and usefulness. 

Wants up to First Class. 

Sounds and noises, musical 
sounds. A piece of look- 
ing-glass. Bright and dull 
substances. Transparent 
and opaque substances. 

Infants and First Class. 

General objeot lossons to 
cultivate careful obser- 
vation. See Course L 


First Class. 

Twenty object lessons on 
some common objects or 
changes, e.g. — the Are, 
candle flame, burning oil ; 
ice, water, steam; salt, 
soda, sugar, flour, starch, 
soap ; an egg, butter, milk, 
cheese, &c. 

First Class. 

Twenty object lessons on 
the principal plants and 
vegetables in kitchen 
garden or in farm. 

First Class. 

Twenty object lessons. 
High and low notes, 
colours. Breaking up of 
white light by piece of 
glass or bottle of water. 
Heat from the sun, burn- 
ing glass. 



K 
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(ALTERNATIVE COU RSES — continued. ) 


2nd STANDARD, . 

Twenty object lessons on 
The properties of common 
substances — Brittleness, 
malleability, solubility, 
hotness, coldness, and 
hardness, molting, eva- 
poration, solids, liquids, 
gases. 

• Twenty object lessons on 
tools or implements used 
in farm or garden. Daily 
life on a farm. Ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, the dairy, 
flour, milk, &o, &c. 

Twenty object lessons on 
—Tuning fork, echoes 
effects of heat on sub 
stances. Methods of con 
veying heat from one 
place to another. Plane, 
mirror, image in a bent 
piece of polished metal. 

Twenty object lessons on 
Effects of rubbing such 
substances as amber, 
sealing wax, glass, 

ebonite, with silk, flan- 
nel, Ac. The Electro- 
scope. 

3rd STANDARD. . 

Measurement of lines, 
areas and volumes. Water 
| displaced by a body im- 
mersed in it. The see- 
saw or lever leading to a 
knowledge of the pair of 
scales or balance. Rela- 
tive weight of different 
kinds of material.. 

Character of the root, stem, 
leaves, flower, and fruit of 
common plants. Effects of 
watering, heat, frost, &c., 
on plants. 

Melting, dissolving in hot 
and cold water. Expan- 
sion, the thermometer. 
Its construction and use. 
Boiling and freezing 
points. 

Properties of magnets. 
Attraction, repulsion, 
magnetisation. The 

compass needle. 

4th STANDARD, . 

Floating bodies. Weight 
of a body in water. Air 
has weight. Water pres- 
sure, u tube, barometer, 
syphon. General effects 
of heat on matter. Ex- 
pansion. Measurement of 
hotness by thermometer. 
Evaporation, moisture in ; 
the air. Weather obser- 
vations. Soluble and in- 
soluble substances. Ex- 
periments to elucidate 
nature of burning in air. 
Changes in appearance 
and weight of various 
. substances heated in air. 

Functions of different parts 
of a plant, the food supply 
of a plant. The necessity 
for cultivation. Fruits, 
buds, tubers, seeds. 

Evaporation. Heat capa- 
city. Revision of previous 
work. Measurement of 

Simple magnetic fields of 
earth, bar magnet, horse 
shoe magnet. Terres- 
trial magnetism. Mari- 
ners' compass. 

5th STANDARD, . 

The units of heat and tem- 
perature. Revision of 
relative weight experi- 
ments. The rusting or 
slqw changes occurring to 
iron, copped, lead, and 
phosphorus, in the air. 
Active and inactive part 
of air. Solution of metals 
in acids and gases evolved 
in the process, inflam- 
mable air or hydrogen. 
Liquid produced by burn- 
ing hydrogen shown to be 
water. Decomposition of 
steam by heated iron. 

The effects of sunlight, 
soil, and the atmosphere 
on growth of a plant. 
Different kinds of soil; 
their mechanical charac- 
ters and treatment. Crops 
best suited to each. 

Intensity of light, shadows, 
Pinhole camera, Reflect- 
ion. mirrors. Refraction. 
Simple : explanation of 
magnifying glass. 

Voltaic battery, and 
notions of a . current. 
Magnetic and. heating 
effect of a current. 
Galvanometer, electric 
'hell. 

6th STANDARD, 

Revision' of heat experi- 
ments. Lime, chalk and 
marble. Effects of heat, 
water, and acids on each. 
Measurement of gases 
evolved. Chalk gas 
proved to be identical 
with that produced by 
r burning carbon in oxygen. 
Experiments to show 
chalk=lime+carbonic acid 
gas. Hard and so ft 
water. 

The purpose of the various 
operations of a farm. The 
use and nature of manure ; 
drainage of the land. 
Broad classification of 
common plants, and chief 
characteristics of each 

Propagation of sound. 
Elementary notions of 
vibrations and waves. 
Echoes, Qualities of sounds, 
pitch. 

Chemical effect of a cur- 
rent. Electrolysis, Elec- 
tric telegraph. Tele- 
phone. Production of a 
current by moving a 
coil in a magnetic fleld. 
Elementary facts of 
statical electricity. 


? tke °f specific branch of Science is not required 

/ + e S de ’ m , 1901 was taken onl y by 574 Schools as an additional 
subject, these Schools, as a rule, are large urban Schools, frequently of 
p v? q nown as Higher Grade Schools. The Code, however, prescribes 

p?rpnn!o + Ch00 S Ai? 0 V 1 Se v 0± lessons 011 001X1111011 things, varied to suit the 
circumstances of the locality. 


h,,t^it 00 l in * g h O t:ie e $* in £ options of Irish primary education, I cannot 
but think that Courses III. and IV., and the higher stage of Course I in 
the sydabus given above can at present be studied with profit in very few 

and Teachers 67 w™ "TF re f T’ ^ eyond tte ca P aoJt y of both scholars 

the faefMtvS E °! der s * olare ln most Schools have not yet attained 

p n ““ ty m expressing themselves whether by writing or drawing, which 

the recordmo-Tf th** es ? entlaI P ar * of a lesson in Experimental Science— 

“ -»« ’sx-ss 
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qualification, the lessons become pretentious and useless, and the main pur- 
port of them is obscured by the want of mastery over the technical ter- 
minology of the subject. The Irish Teachers have not hitherto had the 
advantage of any study of these subjects in their Training Colleges; 
and while the short courses of instruction in Experimental Science under the 
Organisers had been, as I should like to testify, most valuable in setting 
before them models of what good class-teaching should be, and have thus 
improved the methods of instruction in general, any wide knowledge of a 
specific science cannot be imparted in the time. An even more important 
consideration is that nearly all the country Teachers, under which head 
seven-eighths of the Irish Teachers fall, live far from any town where they 
could have the advantage of the necessary lectures, appliances, and labora- 
tories for following up their studies. They are bound, therefore, to be in 
the position of knowing but little more than they have to teach — a condition 
under which really profitable instruction can never be given. 


241. Again, the vast majority of the Irish Schools are rural Schools. The 
objects, however, with which Courses III. and IV. deal e.g. the voltaic 
battery, the electric bell, even the thermometer and barometer, are very un- 
familiar to the children, and the study of them, though interesting at the 
moment, cannot possess the same permanent vitality as one reinforced by 
the impressions derived from the children’s daily surroundings outside the 
School walls. Partly for this reason, the tendency in the best English country 
Schools is to substitute for lessons on such a science as Electricity or 
Chemistry simple lessons on the plant and animal life of the neighbourhood, 
their growth, structure, and adaptation to environment, the influence of 
•climate upon them, and similar topics. Of the need for some such instruc- 
tion in Ireland there can be no doubt. I found, for example, the children 
in some country Schools unable to tell me the names of ordinary plants or 
flowers growing just outside the School, or to distinguish the leaves of diffe- 
rent trees. Such instruction has also the great advantage that elaborate 
apparatus, easily broken and expensive to replace, is unnecessary. The speci- 
mens to illustrate the lessons can be collected by the children themselves. Ex- 
perience in England has certainly shown that there is abundant opportunity 
in lessons of the kind indicated to train the observation and to give some 
idea of scientific method and experiment, while any Teacher whose interest 
is once aroused in any of the various sides of country life, whether it be the 
.study of plants or animals or insects, is able to follow it up for himself. 


242. For these reasons it seems to me that Courses III. and I Y\,and the more 
difficult parts of Course I., should be taken, as a rule, only in the large town 
Schools where the Teachers are specially qualified to deal with them ; and 
the necessary equipment supplies should be limited accordingly. For the 
country Schools Course II., modified so as to include some of the simpler ex- 
periments in Course I., and in such other directions, as the experience of Mr. 
Heller, the Head Organiser, will be best able to suggest, would be frequently 
far more suitable. The work of the Organisers in Elementary Science for 
classes of country Teachers would then be on the lines of the classes organised 
in Nature Study of late years for rural Teachers by various County Councils 
in England. In planning the syllabus for such classes the co-operation of 
the Board for Technical and Agricultural Instruction would clearly be of 
the greatest assistance. The Eevised Programme recommends that as a 
help to instruction in Course II., every School should, whenever possible, 
have a small plot of ground as a garden. In one of the best Schools that I 
visited, the St. Andrew’s National School atMalahide, this plan was pursued 
with admirable results ; but I could hear of no similar case in other parts of 
Ireland. In England, instruction in Cottage Gardening for boys in rural 
Schools has made distinct strides during the past two years, the number of 
Schools taking the subject having increased from 152 in 1901 to 387 in 1003. 
Apart from the practical utility of the instruction, it can, undoubtedly, in 

K 2 
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the hands of a competent Teacher, afford a genuine training of a simple 
and suitable kind in the methods of scientific experiment and the applica- 
tion of the mam principles underlying plant life and growth. 

243. In orderto encourage it, an extra grant of 2s. or 4s. per head, according to 
fhoiws durmg which instruction has been given, is made under 
Article 101 (k) of the English Code to help in covering the cost of the 
necessary tools, &c.; and it would, I think, be very desirable if the equip- 
ment supply now granted in Ireland could, in the case of country Schools 
where there was a competent Teacher of Gardening, take the form of a 
grant of the tools necessary for that purpose instead of the apparatus— 

feafjth r 10 ^ I s at pre , S ? nt P™ Tided ' At present it is to be 
feared that qualified Teachers would be rare; but if, as I have suggested, a 
modified form of Course II. of the existing syllabus becomes the staple of 
the instruction in Elementary Science in the Irish rural Schools, and the 

gmdTafi;^p,S aCllerS " r6gUlated — 1 ^ ** d ^iency would t 


Cookery and Laundry Work 

q ? 44 ; ®“f se subjects have not hitherto been compulsory in English Primary 
Schools though they are taught at present to a slightly larger propor- 
tion of children than in Ireland. In Ireland, Cookery is taken 
m all classes; m England, as a rule, only by girls over 11 
years of age Article 101 (g) of the Code). The instruction, 
however up to the Fourth Standard in Ireland, though classed under 
the head of Cookery, consists chiefly of simple instruction in household 
work, e.g cleaning dishes, setting tables, laying fires, &c. Cookery proper 
begins with the fourth Standard, when the girls are, as a rule, of the same 
age as the English girls who learn the subject. 

=„h d5 V ° f tb ? and , need for sim P le instruction in domestic 

subjects m Ireland _ even the limited inquiries which I was able 
to make left me in no doubt. The need for it is sufficiently 
substantiated by the single fact of its popularity among the parents. In 
eveiy School that I visited where Cookery was taught, I heard the same 
testimony from the Teachers. There is, so far as I could ascertain, no step, 
except perhaps the revival of the Irish language, which has done so much 
to arouse the interest of the parents- in the education of their children and 
Primary Schools as the introduction of Cookery into the curriculum 
On this ground alone ; even were the instruction less useful than it is, 
Centrai e Office tS eXtenS10n deserTe ' 1 think, the most earnest attention of the 

246. In England special grants have been made since 1882 for Cookery or 
Laundry work under Article 101 (g) and (h) of the Code, at the rate of 4s. 

tostraetLf to tb 6 ° r 7 eI ? f rl W ^° S? es tlm ™gh a satisfactory course of 

hoiws y T a year ,° f n ?‘ 1 f s , than fort y tours in Cookery and twenty 
hours in Laundry work. In Ireland at present no grant or equipment 

There 7 doe?no e t Y tte towards , the cost of teaching these ’subjects. 
Primarv tint i’ to w e ™L appear to be any branch of the instruction in 
effe?te7ht thk °i T tlC1 P ? b l 10 money ' Aether derived from savings 
ofher ^ directtons or f’ ‘ lment ° f , the equipment supplies for the present in 

Office couH he ev a< ?? ltlonal f ™ds a * the disposal of the Central 

umce, could be expended with greater profit. 

wouldl^stusrfXTake^r which a grant for Cooke, y or Laundry work 
able to a^Cbutotls Ohwto, fte se ™ ce of the Board will be best 

of an Irish School for +- at tIle e ?P end itm , e m fitting up a classroom 

would bfentirelv a ’ \ced not be great. Any Mostly apparatus 

entirely out of place, since the main object of the instmctton must 
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be to show the children how, by intelligent methods, the limited resources 
and simple food of even poor homes in Ireland can be turned to the best 
account. 

248. Cookery instruction in the towns of Ireland as contrasted with those of 
England, is hampered at present by the fact that every School is obliged 
to provide separate instruction for its own pupils. The ordinary National 
Schools in large cities, unfortunately, possess, as a rule, no suitable room 
which can be spared for the purpose, and no qualified Cookery Teacher on 
their staff, though the latter deficiency will be gradually remedied by the 
influx of Teachers at present undergoing training in the subject in their 
Training Colleges. The Convent Schools, whose premises are larger, are 
more happily circumstanced, though even in these the room used 
is sometimes insufficient in size. Thus, in the Queenstown Convent School, 
the Cookery-room was so small that not more than sixteen children could 
work in it at the same time. Even where the room is larger, the fact that 
all the girls — frequently 200 or more — have to receive instruction necessarily 
restricts the time during which any individual girl can attend. In some 
cases each girl can receive instruction for only two hours per month; and 
rarely more than two hours per fortnight. While this may be sufficient for 
the simple syllabus of the younger children, the older girls need longer and 
more frequent lessons if they are to profit to the full by the instruction. 

249. In England these difficulties have been met by the formation in almost 
all the large towns of Centres for Cookery instruction, attended at fixed hours 
by the older girls from the various Schools in the neighbourhood. The 
absence of any local authority with a number of Schools under its control 
is, of course, a hindrance to such organisation in Ireland ; but even under 
existing conditions there appears to be no reason why, with the help of the 
Inspectors and Managers, a similar plan could not be adopted in some Irish 
towns. In some cases, such a Centre could be organised in connection with 
some particular School which, like some of the Convent Schools, has at 
present a suitable room and a trained Teacher on its staff. By arrangement 
with its Managers it might be possible to secure the use of the room and the 
Teacher at convenient hours for the older girls from some neighbouring 
Schools — any grant or equipment supply given by the State being in that 
case awarded to the conductors of the School at whose expense the instruc- 
tion was given. 

250. In other cases the Local Technical Education Committees could lend for 
this purpose of a central class the use of the provision already made in 
Technical Institutes for the instruction of adults in Cookery, Laundry- 
work, &c., since this provision is frequently not required in the day-time 
when it would be needed by the pupils in Day Schools. In such cases 
also any grant made by the Board of National Education would naturally 
be paid to the local Committee. 

251. This subject has already engaged the attention of the Consultative Com- 
mittee to the Board of Agriculture and Technical Education, who expressed 
in 1900 the opinion that “ when the Department had provision in Central 
Technical Schools for instruction in Drawing, Practical Science, Domestic 
Economy, Laundry- work, &c., such provision should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of National Education for the use of pupils in the higher 
classes of National Schools. Where this provision was availed of by the 
Board, the Treasury should provide a portion of the Teachers’ salaries and 
of the cost of the material, and should contribute towards the maintenance 
of the laboratories, workshops, &c.” 

252. It is obvious that any expenditure by theState on instruction in Cookery 
for children attending Primary Schools in large towns will involve a waste 
both of money and teaching power, unless it is accompanied by some such 
measures for the formation of Centres for the instruction as are outlined 
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above ; and it is therefore most important that steps should be taken as soon 
as possible to enter into the necessary negotiations with the Managers of 
individual Schools, which the Inspectors may consider suitable as Centres, 
and with the Managers of any Technical Institutes who may be able to carry 
out the suggestions made by the Consultative Committee. 


Optional or Extra Branches. 

253. In Ireland, under Rule 214 (k) of the Commissioners’ Regulations, pay- 
ment is made for certain subjects if taught outside School hours under the 
following conditions and at the following rates: — 

“ Where systematic instruction has been given before ^r after the 
regular School hours, at least once a week during the School year, and 
such weekly instruction is of at least one hour’s duration, or where simi- 
lar instruction is given twice a week, each lesson being of half an hour’s 
duration, the Teacher, if approved as competent by the Inspector, may 
receive a fee for each pupil who has been in bona fide attendance 
throughout the course in a class which has passed the. tests applied by 
the Inspector at end of the course. 

The fees are as under: — 

Irish Language, . . . 10s. per pupil. 

Trench Language, 5s. 

Latin Language, 5s. ” 

Mathematics, . . . 10s. 

Instrumental Music, . . 5 S 

Not more than two extra branches can be paid for without special 
sanction of the Board.” r 


254. Of these subjects, Irish and Instrumental Music alone appear to be at 
all common— -the latter in the form of instruction in the Piano or Violin 
being generally taken in the Convent Schools. Prom a confidential memo- 
randum with which I have been supplied, it appears that these subjects 
were retained in the Primary School course owing to the absence of an 
organised system of Secondary or Intermediate Schools. 

In England no grants of this kind are made. The grants for particular 
subjects are confined to those subjects requiring additional apparatus and 
specially qualified Teachers viz. Cookery, Laundry-work, Dairy-work 
Cottage Gardening, Manual Instruction, and Household management (which 
inciud es Cookery and Laundry- work). A subject, such as French T a tin 
Mathematms, or Welsh (for scholars m Welsh Schools), “ “ken as 
part of the ordinary curriculum of the School when the circumstances of 
the School, m the opinion of the Inspector, make it desirable. The English 
Department has always refused to sanction instruction in Instrumental 
Music as a suitable subject for children in Primary Schools. I do not feel 
able to express any opinion as to the weight to be assigned to the reason 

Wsf plimarv Tb ra i d T referre t d f ° r * he retention of these subjects m 
Irish Primary Schools at present; but assuming the continuance of the 

1 ffi n . not a S£ ee wltJl the contention urged upon the Commissioners 
lnftb te efficle f of Irlsh Pnmar y education would be promoted by lessen- 
or Latin Th°e f s te I f § s y llabus , in the subjects of Mathematics, French 

**•" ?s»B!««acs*a 
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The Training of Monitors. 

255. The last and in some respects the most important defect in Irish 
Primary education which, until it is removed, will continue to militate against 
the success of the new Programme, is the totally inadequate character of the 
education and training of the Monitors from whom the supply of adult 
Teachers is still chiefly recruited. 

256. Under the existing Rules 234-237, a Monitor is aLowed to teach in 
School for three hours each day ; during the remainder of the School-time he is 
to be instructed by the Teacher of his School along with the pupils. In 
addition, he is to receive from the Teacher extra instruction regularly in 
the prescribed course for Monitors for at least three-quarters of an hour 
each day on not less than five days a week before or after ordinary School 
hours, or for half an hour a day on five days and two hours on Saturdays. 
For the purpose of computing the average attendance of the School, and 
assessing the grant on extra subjects, Monitors are reckoned as pupils. No 
special grant, however, is made for their instruction. They are annually 
examined by the Inspector for the first four years at their Schools, and m 
the fifth year at the Easter Examination for admission to Training Colleges. 

257. In England the duration of the apprenticeship of the Pupil-Teachers 
who, as I have explained, correspond to the Irish Monitors, is at present 

' three years, except in rural districts, where it may be four years. They may 
be employed in teaching for not more than twenty hours per week, of which 
not more than five hours may be on any one day, and must receive at least 
five hours instruction per week in the subjects prescribed for the examina- 
tion for admission to Training Colleges. Not more than three hours of this 
instruction may be given on any one day on which the Pupil-Teacher is 
employed in teaching in his School. No formal examination by the Depart- 
ment is held till the completion of the course, but the Inspectors are required 
to satisfy themselves on their visits that the candidates are properly instruc- 
ted, and are making satisfactory progress. A grant of £2 per annum is 
made to. the Managers for each Pupil-Teacher who receives a satisfactory 
report. 

258. These rules, however, do not show the real conditions under which a 
very large number of Pupil-Teachers in England work even at present. In most 
of the large towns such as Loudon, Bradford, Bristol, N ottingham, and even 
in some smaller towns, many Pupil-Teachers have, for some years past, been 
employed in teaching not more than half the School-hours, on each day. During 
the remainder of the School-time and on Saturday mornings, their instruction 
has been given, as a rule, in special Central Classes held usually in .premises 
set apart for this purpose. The staff of such Classes has been generally 
in the large towns composed of special Teachers, the Head Teacher 
being, as a rule, a graduate of some University. In many of the 
smaller towns where the Pupil-Teachers are employed in teaching in their 

’ separate Schools during the full twenty hours allowed by the Code, they 
still attend a Central Class held on certain evenings in the week and 
on Saturday morning. In the case of these smaller evening Centres, the 
services of Teachers employed in the Day Schools are occasionally utilised. 
In a few districts, e.g., in the County of Wiltshire, arrangements have 
been made for the Pupil-Teachers to attend classes organised in connection 
with Secondary Schools, whose staffs by the aid of the County Councils have 
been augmented for the purpose; but this practice has hitherto been 
exceptional. 

The cost of these Central Classes has been defrayed partly by the Govern- 
ment Grant of £2 for each Pupil-Teacher ; the deficit has been made up in 
most cases by the rates if the Centre was conducted by a School Board, 
in a few cases by voluntary subscriptions. 
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Appendix YI. 


259. There is no doubt that the provision of these Central Classes, though 
they are subject to certain disadvantages, the chief of which I shad have occasion 
to mention later, has done much to raise the standard of education among 
the English Pupil-Teachers. The contrast between the Pupil-Teachers 
educated in them and those Pupil-Teachers — generally in voluntary or rural 
Schools — -whose education and training have been conducted in isolation 
entirely by the Head Teacher of their Schools, has engaged the attention of 
the English Department for some years ; and during the present year, as a 
result of the inquiries that have been made, fresh regulations as to the 
instruction of Pupil-Teachers have been recently issued. In an Appendix 
I have given in full the most important of these regulations. It is sufficient 
to state here that after 1st August, 1905, Pupil-Teachers will not be ad- 
mitted to apprenticeship till sixteen years of age (in rural Schools, fifteen). 
They are not to serve in School for more than half the time the School 
is open, and they will be required for at least half their School-time to 
receive adequate instruction in a Pupil-Teacher’s Centre for two years. 
Previous to the age of sixteen, their education is to be conducted either in 
a Secondary School, with the aid of Scholarships, or in Preparatory classes 
attached to a Pupil-Teacher Centre. A grant of £2 per annum will be 
made by the Board for every pupil in the Preparatory classes ; and of £3 
per annum for every Pupil-Teacher in the Central Classes. 

The effect of the new Regulations will, therefore, be to supersede entirely 
the system under which a number of English Pupil-Teachers have hitherto 
been instructed solely by the Head Teachers of their Schools for five hours 
per week. 


260. In Ireland no Central Classes for the instruction of Monitors exist ; 
and all Monitors are, therefore, in the same position as those English 
Pupil-Teachers who have hitherto been debarred from attending a Central 
Class. 


261. As a result of my inquiries, I have no hesitation in reporting that upon 
his entrance to a Training College, the education of the Irish Monitor is 
in a very unsatisfactory condition when compared with that of the large 
body of English Pupil-Teachers who, even under existing regulations, have 
been instructed in the Centres described in the preceding paragraphs. I was 
able to inspect some of the examination papers worked by the Monitors at 
the Easter Examination, when they were at the end of their course. The 
writing and spelling were as good as are seen in England; but in subjects 
demanding power of expression and an intelligent grasp of principle, such 
as Composition or Arithmetic, the work even of highly-placed candidates 
fell distinctly below the standard attained by candidates at the corres- 
ponding English examination. Their knowledge of Geography and History 
— especially the latter — was very inadequate. The only subjects in which 
there was at all an equality between the English and Irish Monitors were, 
so far as I could judge, the Algebra and Euclid done by the male candidates. 


262. Iam glad to be able to quote in support of this opinion some observa- 
tions furnished at my request by Mr. W. M. Heller, whose experience, first as 
Organiser of Science instruction under the London School Board, and fhen 
as Head Organiser of the same subject under the Board of National Educa- 
tion, has given him special opportunities of forming an estimate' of the pro- 
ficiency of the candidates for training in certain subjects. He states that 
m English the standard attained by the Irish Monitors, as far as Composi- 
tion is concerned, is low. “I found,” he observes, “that com- 
paratively few candidates can describe accurately an experiment 
^r- e y fi^ve performed, and I ascribe this deficiency to the fact 
that their curriculum under the old Programme was not conducive to 
accurate thinking, and that insufficient attention has been paid to the 
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accuracy and completeness of oral answering in Schools. The Arithmetic 
is exceedingly impractical and unreal. Many candidates who possibly 
might answer a conventional examination paper fairly well are utterly 
unable to apply the rules too often learnt by heart without any intelligent 
appreciation of their meaning.” * 

263. For these deficiencies the syllabus hitherto prescribed for the Irish 
Monitors must be held in part responsible. A new syllabus is, I understand, 
to be issued, to which I was invited by the kindness of the Resident Com- 
missioner to contribute some suggestions. I may, therefore, confine myself 
to giving a few of the more striking illustrations of the unsuitability of the 
past course. 

264. In view of the large part which oral instruction must play in a Primary 
School, the importance to a Teacher of acquiring a real command of his own 
language cannot be overestimated; and the excellence of the German 
Teacher has been commonly ascribed to the admirable training which he 
receives in this respect.! For this reason as well as for its influence on 
general intelligence and culture, there is no taste which it is so desirable to 
inculcate from the beginning of his apprenticeship in every person about to 
become a Teacher in a Primary School as a taste for good literature. The 
programme for Monitors, however, in the Irish Schools has done little to 
satisfy this requirement. For the first four years of his course the Monitor’s 
reading has been confined to the reading-book of the class in which he is 
being instructed — a book which I found he had generally read three or four 
times over by the age of fifteen — and to acquiring a knowledge of fifteen 
essays from the S-pectator. In the fifth year for his final examination the 
Syllabus prescribed : — 

(a) “Two or three works of English Literature,” e.g., Goldsmith’s 
Traveller and a Play of Shakespeare. 

(5.) “ An outline of English Literature, with notice of the lives and 
works of Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, 
Defoe, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray, Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Moore, Byron, Macaulay, and Tennyson.” 

At the examination questions of the following kind are proposed: — 

1. As Whitby is the cradle of English poetry, so is Winchester of 

English prose. 

Explain this statement and describe the works referred to. 

2. Name the authors of the following works, with a short description 

of any one of them : — 

(a.) Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

(&.) Brut. 

(c.) Journal of the Plague. 

(d.) English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

(e.) In Memoriam. 

(/.) Dunciad. 

(g.) The Bard. 

3. Write a short life of Edmund Burke, enumerating and describing 

his principal works. 

* cf. The remarks as to the teaching of these subjects in the Schools, on pp. 64 and 65. 

| g ee v0 ]. IX., p. 303, Special Reports on Educational Subjects, issued by the English Board of 
Education. 
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265. It is hardly necessary to. point out the pretentious and useless character 
ot such a syllabus. So far from encouraging any interest in good books, it results 
only in the purposeless employment oi learning by heart a series of names and 
short descriptions of authors and books, not one of which the candidate need even 
attempt to read. Even the study of the books specified such as Goldsmith’s 
Traveller or the play of Shakespeare, is confined to the laborious 
memorising from an annotated edition of explanations of linguistic difficul- 
ties and allusions however unimportant — a process which is in itself calcu- 
lated to destroy the charm of any poem. Again, until their final 
examination when they are required to write a short essay, no Composition 
has been demanded of the Monitors except a letter on an ordinary subject. 
They have therefore not received any training in what Mr. Heller justly 
regards as a most important qualification for a student of a Training College 
— the power of describing accurately any fact or experiment or of summaris- 
ing the substance of a book or lecture. 

2 66. Further, the amount of the subjects prescribed for each year lias been 
in some cases so restricted that it is not likely to produce any genuine taste 
for the study. For a boy who has already learnt Addition and Subtraction 
in Algebra to spend a whole year in acquiring a knowledge of simple Multi- 
plication and Division is to check the best stimulus to learning, the sense of 
having made genuine progress and broken new ground. Similarly in 
Euclid, a Monitor by the end of his first year has been expected to complete 
thirty-two propositions of the First Book of Euclid; during the remaining 
four years he only reaches the end of the Second. Prior to 1900, Drawing 
and Music were purely optional subjects, while no instruction at all was 
given in Elementary Science. 

267. Apart, however, from the defects of the syllabus, the diffe- 
rence in the conditions under which the Irish Monitors and 
large numbers of English Pupil-Teachers have been taught, and 
which I have already described, amply explains the disparity in 
their attainments. The Irish Monitor, save in the ^ase of large Schools, has 
been either taught alone or with a class of School children; and in either 
case he has been deprived during the later years of his apprenticeship of 
the stimulus of competition with his equals, which the English Pupil- 
Teacher, taught in a Central Class, has had to assist him. Again, he has 
not been taught by such well-qualified Teachers. It is clear that a Teacher 
who may conduct a Primary School for children under fourteen years of age 
with efficiency, is not necessarily qualified to train pupils of fourteen to 
eighteen years of age who should be receiving what is practically a secon- 
dary education. For this purpose a. wider culture than the Teachers of 
Primary Schools have, as a rule, had the opportunity of obtaining and 
methods of instruction different from those rightly employed in the ordinary 
work of a Primary School are indispensable. 

268. Further, the existing Irish system is peculiarly unsuitable at the present 
juncture. Many of the Teachers of the Schools in which Monitors are 
serving, are necessarily unable to give advanced instruction in various 
subjects e.g., Music, Drawing, Elementary Science, Physical Drill, History, 
which under the Programme will, in future, form an indispensable part of 
a Teacher’s education. As has been already pointed out, the older 
Teachers cannot be expected to adapt themselves with complete success to 
the changed conditions; and the efficiency with which the Revised Pro- 
gramme is carried out, and the measure of its success, must depend largely 
upon the extent to which the present Monitors are trained to meet its 
requirements. 

269. Finally the direct interest of the State in the adequacy of tlie training of 
the Monitors does not admit of question. A large sum of public money, 
now exceeding £54,000 annually, is spent by the State in maintaining and 
supporting Training Colleges ; but it is impossible not to reflect that up to 
the present the value of the return for this expenditure has been very 
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largely diminished by the omission to take steps to secure such a preparation 
for the candidates entering the Colleges as will enable them to profit to 
the full by the instruction given there. It is certain that the Colleges, in 
consequence of the previous unsatisfactory education of the Monitors, have 
been compelled to devote their time to giving instruction in ordinary School 
subjects rather than to their proper work of instruction in the principles 
and methods of teaching. If the task of instructing Teachers in the 
elements of the new subjects of the Revised Programme is to be left — as 
under the existing arrangements for the instruction of the Monitors it must 
in many cases be left — to the Colleges, this evil will be intensified. 

270. It is, therefore, in my judgment, essential that steps should be taken as 
soon as possible to organise the instruction of the Monitors in Ireland on a 
more satisfactory basis, and to place it in the hands of specially qualified 
Teachers. Next to the lack of public interest, there is no point in which 
Irish Primary Education contrasts so unfavourably with English and with 
which it is more important to deal. 

271. The precise nature of the measures which should be taken to remedy 
this defect, and the form which any State-aid should take, involve questions 
which can only be properly discussed by the experienced officers of the 
Board of National Education in the light of their knowledge of the 
local and other conditions affecting Irish education. But I may, perhaps, 
offer the following observations on the subject: — 

(i.) The conditions are in some respects more favourable to an im- 
provement in the instruction of Monitors in Ireland than they have 
been in England. 

In England the Pupil-Teachers have generally been reckoned as 
Assistant Teachers, and have in the case of many voluntary or rural 
Schools been employed practically all day in teaching in their Schools. 
In Ireland, Monitors can only be employed three hours per day in 
teaching, the Irish school-day being usually from 9.30 or 10 a.m. to 
3 or 3.30 p.m. ; and they have never been explicitly counted on the staff 
of the School. If the proposals which I have made for increasing the 
staff of certain of the smaller Schools, where the Monitors are at present 
necessary to helpthe Teachers, are adopted, there can be no difficulty in 
securing for every Monitor a half-day, either morning or afternoon, 
which could be devoted to his instruction elsewhere than at his School. 
The Central Office should, I think, in future make it a condition of a 
Monitor’s appointment to a School that the Manager of the School in 
which he is employed will allow him to receive instruction for a speci- 
fied number of hours ( e.cj ., two) each day elsewhere than at his School. 

(ii.) Any organisation of the instruction of Monitors employed in 
rural Schools in Ireland clearly presents great difficulties owing to the 
distance of the Schools from one another and the frequent absence of 
means of communication. The attempt, therefore, to improve existing 
conditions should begin with the Monitors employed in Schools in the 
large towns. 

It is to be observed that over 1,000 of the female Monitors are 
employed in the Convent Schools which are not uncommonly situated 
in or near towns. Such Schools frequently possess Teachers specially 
qualified in Singing, Drill, Drawing, or Needlework. I would suggest 
that the conductors of such of these Schools as are considered suitable 
by .the advisers of the Board should be approached with a view to the 
formation of Central Classes to be attended by female Moni- 
tors from the Roman Catholic Schools, whether Convent or 
Ordinary National Schools, in the town or neighbourhood. 
The classes could be under the management either of the Conductors of 
the School or, if it proved desirable, of a Committee consisting partly 

l 2 
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of members of the community conducting the School, partly of Mana- 
gers of the Schools from which the Monitors attended the class. Such 
classes should be open to inspection, and if for every Monitor satis- 
factorily instructed in any such class the State paid a grant, e.g., £3 per 
annum, the Conductors would be able to employ, besides any suitable 
members of their own staff, one or two specially qualified Teachers. 
There are in some cases, e.g., at the Convent near Blackrock, Secondary 
Schools and Training Colleges attached to the Convent ; and it might, 
therefore, be possible to use the services of the Teachers in those Insti- 
tutions for the instruction of the Monitors in certain subjects. 

(iii.) The conditions of education in Ireland seem to render it im- 
practicable at present to raise the age for admission as a Monitor from 
thirteen to fifteen or sixteen, as has been done in England. In the 
absence of any organised system of Scholarships open to pupils in the 
Irish Primary Schools, such a measure would debar the children of the 
poorer blasses from entering the profession. But the large number of 
Intermediate or Secondary Schools existing in Ireland gives some 
ground f6r the hope that Central Classes for the instruction of Monitors 
residing in the district might in various places be formed in connection 
with such Schools, as the result of negotiations between the Boards of 
National and Intermediate Education and the Governors of the Schools. 
A grant for each Monitor instructed, if paid to the School in connection 
with which the class was formed, might enable it to augment its staff 
so as to allow its Teachers to take part in the instruction of the Moni- 
tors. In some cases the Monitors could probably attend classes in 
various subjects with the ordinary pupils of the School. 

Such a connection between the Intermediate School and the Central 
Class, if practicable, possesses the great advantage of bringing the future 
teacher from the first into contact with those of his own age who 
are intended for other careers than that of teaching. The exclusive 
association of a Monitor with those of his own type and occupation — 
which the institution of separate classes for their instruction otherwise 
involves — has been found to induce frequently a narrowness of view 
and interests prejudicial to any sound education. 

272. Though in its full extent the subject lies outside the scope of my 
report, I should wish to lay special stress in this connection upon the need 
which appears to exist for the closest co-operation between the Boards of 
National, Intermediate, and Technical Education, respectively. I have 
already had occasion to point out how desirable on grounds of economy and 
efficiency it is that the resources in the shape of work-rooms and Teachers 
already employed for the technical instruction of adults should be used to the 
utmost possible extent for the instruction of the children in Primary Schools 
in such subjects as Cookery and Laundry- work ; and the same reasons apply 
with even more force to the training of Monitors and Teachers. In all 
towns, for example, where there is a Technical or Intermediate School 
possessing a laboratory, arrangements should be made if possible for its use 
for the instruction of the Monitors in Elementary Science. A good instance 
— the only one which came under my notice — of the advantages flowing 
from such co-ordination, is to be seen in the Queenstown Convent School, 
where the older scholars and Monitors of the Primary School are able to 
use at certain times an excellent laboratory provided primarily for the 
Secondary School in connection with the Convent. 

273. The trend of educational legislation in England, as manifested in the 
Board of Education Act of 1899 and the recent Act of 1902 has been steadily 
in the direction of concentrating all grades of education under a single 
Central or Local Authority, in order to avoid the overlapping with its con- 
sequent waste of money and effort, which is the constant danger of a diver- 
sity of authorities. In the absence of any Local Authority in Ireland, it 
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appears to be specially necessary that the proceedings of any one of the 
Central Boards should be conducted with constant reference to the possi- 
bility of satisfying, without damage to its own aims, the needs of the other 
branches of education. 

274. I must not conclude this report without expressing my thanks to the 
Resident Commissioner and the Inspectors and Officers of the Board of 
National Education for the kindness with which they placed their ex- 
perience and information at my disposal. While they must not be held 
responsible for any of the opinions expressed in the report, the assistance 
which their knowledge enabled them to give was necessarily of the greatest 
value to me in the consideration of many of the questions discussed in it. 


F. H. DALE, 

H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


Board of Education, Whitehall, 
September, 1903. 
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To-vm Schools. 


Country Schools. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RFC OMMENDA TI ONS. 


PREMISES. 

1. The premises of the Irish Town Schools are markedly inferior to those of 
the English both in the requirements essential for proper sanitation and in 
their convenience for purposes of effective teaching (pp. 2-4.). 

2. This inferiority has been chiefly caused (i.) by excessive economy in 
building, (ii.) by the absence of a local authority, such as exists in England, 
responsible for the supply of Schools, and competent to raise rates for the 
purpose (pp. 6, 7). 

3. The absence of such an authority has also led at once to (a) inordinate 
delay in the provision of suitable School buildings, and ( b ) serious waste of 
money owing to injudicious methods of expenditure (pp. 7, 8). 

4. In order to biing the premises of these town Schools up to the English 
level it would be necessary (i.) to adopt better building plans for all new 
Schools ; (ii.) to make considerable structural improvements in many existing 
Schools ; (iii.) to establish local bodies with the power of rating and the 
responsibility for School supply (pp. 6, 7, 8). 

5. A majority of the Irish country Schools compare not unfavourably as 
regards the requirements essential for a School building with country Schools 
in England (pp. 4, 5). 

6. The premises of a few of the Schools are extremely unsuitable 
and fall far below the standard of the worst English Schools (p. 5.) 

7. The chief defects in buildings otherwise satisfactory are the want of 
cleanliness, the neglect of small repairs, and the insufficient heating (p. 5.) 

8. Although the Irish building plans have failed to allow sufficient floor 
space per child according to English standards, this defect has been more than 
counter-balanced by the excess of accommodation over attendance in most 
country Schools (pp. 8, 9). 

9. The enforcement of some checks upon this extravagant provision should 
precede the substitution of the English for the Irish regulation as to floor 
space (p. 9). 

10. If these two measures were carried out the remaining problems as to 
the premises of country Schools would be (i.) the existence of a number of 
extremely unsuitable buildings, and (ii.) the neglect of cleaning and repairs in 
a majority of the others (p. 9). 

11. The continued existence of the bad premises is partly due to the poverty 
of the Irish rural districts and partly to the want of suitable organisation for 
the distribution of State and local aid (p. 10). 

12 Considerable improvement might be made by (i.) the allotment of State- 
aid according to the varying necessities of different districts : and (ii.) the 
establishment of Associations of Managers drawing local aid from a large area 
and distributing it according to necessity (pp. 10, 11). 

13. The defects in the cleanliness and heating of many Irish country 
School buildings can be remedied only by fixing the responsibility for 
the condition of the Schools in these respects upon the Managers, and by 
arousing a general local interest in elementary education (pp. 11, 12, 13). 
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EQUIPMENT. 

1. Most of the Irish Schools are tolerably well supplied with rhe absolutely 
necessary equipment for School work (pp. 13, 14). 

2. As regards this necessary equipment, there are three main differences 
between the Irish and English systems, i.e., (i.) in Irish Schools desks are 
provided for only one-half or two-thirds of the children instead of for all, and 
are frequently of an unsuitable kind ; (ii.) books, etc., are bought by the 
children instead of being provided by the Managers ; (iii.) slates are much 
more generally used (pp. 13, 14). 

3. An improvement in the quality of the desks is much more important 
than an increase in the quantity ; and such an improvement, together with 
the provision of a greater variety of books, are objects to which local funds 
might properly be applied (p. 14). 

4. In attractiveness of appearance and in all equipment other than 
necessaries (putting aside the apparatus for special subjects provided by the 
Central Office), Irish Schools, with the exception of the Convent Schools, are 
extremely deficient when compared with English (p. 15). 

5. This deficiency is due partly to poverty, partly to the fact that public 
opinion in Ireland has not hitherto attached such importance to the main- 
tenance of a high standard as regards the comfort and attractiveness 
of Primary Schools as in England, and that the attention of Irish 
Managers has only recently been directed to the necessity of remedying the 
existing defects in these points (pp. 15, 16). 


STAFFING. 

1. In the ordinary National Schools of Ireland the recognised Teachers fall 
into four classes, roughly corresponding to these which exist in England ; but 
there are certain important differences in the conditions of their service 
(p. 16). 

2. In Ireland, unlike England, the Head Teacher of every School must be 
trained (p. 17 . 

3. This difference arises from the fact that a much larger proportion of 
Irish than of English Teachers are trained ; a circumstance which naturally 
involves higher expenditure, but creates a strong presumption of greater 
efficiency (p. 17). 

4. The Irish Rules governing the appointment of Assistant Teachers do not 
discriminate, as do the English, between trained Teachers and untrained 
ex-Monitors (p. 17). 

5. The Irish Monitors, unlike the English Pupil Teachers, are not 
explicitly recognised as forming part of the staff of any School. In this 
respect the Irish practice is, on educational grounds, preferable to that 
adopted hitherto in England (p. 18). 

6. Only such a supply of Monitors is therefore necessary in Ireland as will 
enable vacancies amongst the adult Teachers to be adequately filled (p. 18). 

7. The Irish Monitors do not form the source of supply for the adult 
Teachers to the same extent as the English Pupil Teachers (p. 19). 

8. The actual number of Monitors in Ireland is much in excess of tne 
number required, and a considerable reduction might be made, especially 
amongst the girls (p. 19). 


Supply of 
necessities. 


Desirable changes 


Deficiency of 
other equipment. 


General 

similarity. 


Differences. 
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Head Teachers. 


Assistant 

Teachers. 


9. The rule -limiting the selection of Monitors to pupils of the School 
where they are to be employed is unnecessary, and, on the whole, undesir- 
able (p. 19). 

10. Provision should be made in the Irish Code for shortening the term 
of service in the case of specially well qualified candidates (p. 20). 

11. Salaries . — In England, owing to the existence of many large Schools, 
supported bv wealthy localities, there is a considerably larger proportion than 
in Ireland of highly-paid posts for Primary Teachers (pp. 21, 22). 

12. A proportion (about 15 to 20 per cent.) of Irish Teachers, who are 
often employed in very small Schools of a type rare in England, receive 
salaries less than the minimum paid to English Teachers (pp. 23, 24). 

13. In the majority of Irish Schools, viz., those with an annual average 
attendance of 30 to 100 children, the salaries of Irish male Head Teachers 
will, under the Rules, be in general on a level with those hitherto paid to 
English Teachers in similarly circumstanced Schools, while the salaries of 
Irish female Teachers will be very frequently higher than those paid in 
England (pp. 23, 24, 25). 

14. In the few large Irish Schools with an average attendance exceeding 
100 scholars, the Teachers’ salaries compare favourably with those obtained 
by English Teachers in charge of Schools of corresponding size in the rural 
districts and small towns, but unfavourably with those paid in English rate- 
aided Schools of the same size in great cities (pp. 25, 27), 

15. The supply of qualified Teachers in Ireland is much in excess of the 
demand, and the competition to enter the profession of Primary Teacher is 
very keen (pp. 25, 26). 

16. The Irish system of the payment and promotion of individual Head- 
Teachers compares unfavourably in its bearing on economy and efficiency 
with the English (pp. 28, seq.) 

17. In Ireland the selection of Teachers for promotion rests primarily 
with the Inspectors of the Central Office and not with local Managers as in 
England. The proper performance of such a duty appears to be incompatible 
with the present position of Government Inspectors and to be likely to 
produce discontent among the Teachers (p. 29). 

18. The arrangement under which all Irish Teachers begin at the lowest 
grade of salary, irrespective of the size of their School, is not just to the 
Teachers, and is not so well calculated to attract men and women of marked 
ability to the profession as the English system, under which the salary of a 
Teacher varies more directly according to the size of his School (pp. 29, 30). 

19. The principle already contained in the Irish Rules of giving weight 
to the size of his School in determining a Teacher’s salary might be extended 
further with advantage (pp. 30, 31). 

20. The control, however, of the Central Office in Ireland over the appoint- 
ment of Teachers by Managers should be stricter than in England, since no 
financial penalties fall upon Irish Managers in consequence of an unsuitable 
appointment (pp. 31, 32). 

21. This end might be attained by regarding a Teacher appointed to the 
Headship of a fresh School as on probation for the first eighteen months of 
his appointment (p. 32). 

22. The salaries of fully certificated or trained Assistants are distinctly lower 
in Ireland than in England, but the prospects of promotion to a Headship are 
greater, especially for men Teachers (p. 33).] 
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23. The salaries of untrained Ex-Monitors have hitherto been higher in 
Ireland than in England owing to the fact that the Irish Rules do not dis- 
criminate between them and the trained Assistants (pp. 32, 33). 

24. In future appointments such a discrimination might well be made 
(p. 33). 

25. The salaries of Irish Monitors are considerably less than those of 
English Pupil-Teachers, owing largely to the much greater variety of 
occupations open to English boys and girls (p. 33). 


INSTRUCTION. 

1. The instruction in Irish Schools, when compared with English, is adversely 
affected by certain fundamental defects in the general conditions under which 
the Irish Schools work, viz. : (i.) the multiplication of small Schools, often 
unsuitably staffed and organised ; (ii.) the lack of any local interest, except 
among the clergy, in Primary Education ; (iii.) the inadequacy and faulty 
distribution of the staff in a large number of Schools ; (iw) the irregularity of 
the attendance of the scholars (p. 34). 

2. The number of Elementary Schools in Ireland has steadily increased, 
though the population has diminished (pp. 34, 35). 

3. This increase has taken the form of the establishment of separate Schools 
for (i.) Roman Catholics and Protestants ; (ii.) different sects of Protestants ; 
(iii.) children of different sex and age (pp. 35, 36). 

4. It has led to a high rate of expenditure on Irish Schools without a 
corresponding measure of educational efficiency (pp. 35, 37, 38). 

5. Some of the Schools are unnecessary, and in many of them the staffing 
and organisation are most unsuitable and extravagant ; and the effects on the 
instruction — especially of the younger children — have been often disastrous, 
(pp. 37, 38, 40). 

6. The primary cause of the multiplication of Schools has been the preference 
for a strictly denominational system of education. The object of the National 
School system in Ireland, has, therefore, not been achieved (pp 38, 39). 

7. This cause is the outcome of social conditions to which English experience 
presents no close parallel, and its consideration is inextricably bound up with 
questions of general policy falling outside the scope of my report (p. 39). 

8. In addition to the operation of this cause, the Central Office in Ireland 
has not exercised such strict control over the supply and organisation of Schools 
as has»been the case in England (pp. 39, 40). 

9. Further, the system under which the State grant in Ireland takes, as a 
rule, the form of the payment in full of the salaries of individual Teachers, 
instead of a Capitation Grant on the attendance, as in England, has facilitated 
the multiplication of unnecessary Schools (pp. 4 1 , 42). 

10. Under that system the powers possessed by Irish Managers have been 
divorced from any adequate financial responsibility, while the Central Office 
has been over-burdened with the supervision of details, and its administration 
has been necessarily rigid and inelastic (pp. 42, 43, 44). 

11. Except amongst the Clergy, little or no local interest is manifested in the 
Primary Schools in Ireland, whereas improvements in all branches of English 
Primary Education have been largely due to the wider interest in the subject 
among various classes of the community (p. 44). 

M 


Multiplication 
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12. This lack of local interest in Ireland is due in part to the failure °f 
present system of State-aid to devolve any financial responsibility on tne 
locality or to provide such inducements to persons of position and education 
to take a part in the work of School management, as exist in England 
(pp. 45, 46). 

13. The Convent Schools, to which State-aid is given in the form of a 
Capitation grant on the attendance, are both less expensive to the State and 
better managed than the ordinary National Schools (p.45). 

14. In order to create any wider local interest in the Schools, it would 
appear necessary to group them under some responsible authority to which 
the distribution of the State-grant could be entrusted subject to supervision 
by the Central Office (p. 46). 

15. Pending the devolution of more adequate financial responsibility on the 
locality, the Central Office in Ireland must exercise closer supervision over 
the supply and organisation of Schools than is necessary in England (p. 47). 

16. For this purpose more complete information as to the exact amount 
and character of the School accomodation already provided in each town <rnd 
district of Ireland than is afforded by the present Returns of the Board of 
National Education should be compiled. An Annual Return giving the 
necessary particulars should be prepared and submitted by the Board to the 
Irish Government and the Treasury (p. 47). 

17. The Rules of the Board should be so amended and amplified, as to give 
it greater powers for the discontinuance ot aid to unnecessary Schools and 
Departments, and to enable it to control more effectively the character of the 
organisation and staffing of any School (pp. 47, 48). 

18. The staff in many Irish Schools of 40 to 59 children is inadequate when 
compared with similarly circumstanced English Schools (pp. 48, 49). 

19. In order to remedy this defect Rule 155(6) of the Commissioners 
Regulations should be so amended as to allow the employment of a Manual 
Instructress in all such Schools (pp. 51, 52). 

20. The staff of Irish Schools with an average attendance of 60 scholars or 
over is, in some cases, on a much more liberal scale than that adopted in 
similarly circumstanced English Schools ; but the sta.fi: of various Schools is 
rendered unduly weak by the non-employment of trained Assistants in them 
(pp; 50, 51). 

21. The Rules of the Board should be so amended as to ensure a more 
equal distribution of the trained Assistants among the larger Irish Schools 
(p. 52). 

22. The staff of Convent Schools much exceeds in number that of English 
Primary Schools, though the uncertificated Assistants employed are not always 
efficient Teachers (pp. 52, 53). 

23. The attendance of children at School is not compulsory in many parts 
of Ireland, and is more irregular than in England — especially in the rural 
districts (pp. 53, 54). 

24. The chief causes of this difference are the greater poverty of the 
population, the more inclement weather, especially in the West of Ireland, 
and the more widely spread indifference to education among the parents 
(pp. 55, 56). 

25. The introduction of compulsory attendance in the larger towns of 
Ireland has beeD, on the whole, beneficial (p. 56). 
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26. The limitation imposed by Irish legislation — but not by English — as 
to the number of days per year daring which a child is bound to attend School 
has a tendency to impair proper regularity of attendance (p. 56). 

27. The fines for wilful breach of the law are not so high in Ireland as in 
England, and are often too low to be effective (p. 56). 

28. It appears to be doubtful whether the introduction of compulsory 
attendance at School throughout the rural districts of Ireland is at present 
desirable; but, in any case, the provisions of the existing law and the Rules of 
the Commissioners are not sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of those 
districts (p. 57). 

29. The system under which State-aid is granted to Primary Education in 
England offers direct financial inducement to the locality to improve the 
attendance of children at School. This is not the case under the existing 
system in Ireland (p. 58). 

30. The attendance in rural districts in Ireland might be improved if 
arrangements could be made for the conveyance of children to School in 
covered carts. This arrangement has been adopted with success in a few 
districts in England (p. 58). 

31. The relations between the Inspectors of the Central Office in Ireland 
and the local attendance authorities might with advantage be closer than they 
have hitherto been (p. 58). 

32. The discipline in the ordinary Irish Schools compares unfavourably with Discipline in- 

that of similarly circumstanced English Schools (pp. 59, 62). struction, ’ and 

33. This difference is due partly to the unsuitability of the premises of Irish curriculum of ordi- 
town Schools for the purposes of School work, partly to the faulty organisa- nar 7 lrish Schools, 
tion adopted in teaching various subjects (pp. 59, 62). 

34. The instruction in ordinary Irish Schools compares favourably with 
that of similar English Schools in point of accuracy, but very unfavourably 
in point of intelligence of method and aim (pp. 59, seq., 62). 

35. For this difference the longer continuance in Ireland of the system of 
“ payment by results,” and the narrowness of the Curriculum prior to 1900, 
are chiefly responsible (p. 59, seq.) 

36. The reforms made by the Revised Programme of 1900 are calculated to 
reruedjr the defects in instruction, but in order that those reforms may be 
fully carried out, the Inspectors of the Board should, like the English Inspec- 
tors, be relieved from the work of annually examining every School, and more 
detailed guidance should be given by the Board to Teachers, especially in the 
methods of training infants, and the subjects of Arithmetic, Geography and 
History (pp. 67, 68, 69). 

37. The introduction of Singing, Drawing, Object Lessons, and Physical 
Exercises, as essential elements of the Primary School Curriculum in Ireland, 
has been most beneficial, and the State-grants for equipment, etc., in those 
subjects have decidedly increased the efficiency of the instruction (pp. 70, 71). 

38. The order and tone of the Convent Schools are excellent, and the Convent Schools, 
instruction, as a whole, is distinctly superior to that given in the ordinary 

National Schools ; and in various subjects, especially Reading, Needlework, 

Singing and Physical Exercises compares very favourably with that given 
in large English Schools (pp. 65, 66, 71). 

39. Effective instruction in Hand-and-Eye Training for the older children is, Hand and Eye 
under existing circumstances, impracticable in the vast majority of Irish training. 

Schools, and the Syllabus of that subject should be withdrawn for the present 

(pp. 71, 72, 73). 
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40. Of the alternative Courses prescribed in Elementary Science, Course II., 
with certain modifications, appears to be the best suited to the circumstances 
of the majority of Irish Schools (pp. 73, 74, 75, 76). 

41. The instruction in Cookery has greatly promoted the utility and popu- 
larity of the education given in Irish National Schools (p. 76), 

42. In England a special grant is made by the State towards the expense 
of instruction in this subject. This course might, with advantage, be followed 
in Ireland (p. 76). 

43. In point of economy, the existing arrangememts for Cookery-instruction 
in the town-schools of Ireland compare unfavourably with those adopted in 
similar English Schools, owing to the absence of Central Classes for such 
instruction (pp. 77, 78). 

44. The education of the Irish Monitors is very defective when compared 
with that given to a large number of the English Pupil-Teachers : and the 
State expenditure on Training Colleges in Ireland is thereby rendered much 
more unprofitable than it should be (pp. 79, 80). 

45. This difference in efficiency is due partly to the faulty Syllabus hitherto 
prescribed for the instruction of the Monitors : but chiefly to the want of any 
such organised provision for their instruction in classes under well-qualified 
Teachers as exists in England (p. 79 seq.) 

46. The formation of such classes in Ireland is an urgent need of Primary 
Education : and any funds at the disposal of the State might be most usefully 
applied to this purpose (pp. 83, 84). 

47. In any arrangements made for the proper training of Monitors, or for 
the instruction of Teachers and scholars in Primary Schools in such subjects as 
Cookery, Manual Work, Elementary Science, there should be the closest 
co-operation between the Boards of National, Intermediate, and Technical 
Education (p. 84). 
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APPENDIX I. 


The Model Schools. 

1. The Model Schools are conducted on a system unknown in England, since they have 
been built and are supported exclusively by the Board of National Education out of State 
funds. The Teachers are appointed and dismissed by the Commissioners, and the Inspector 
of the district in which a Model School is situated is the Manager of it in all details, 
subject to the control of the Central Office. The number of such Schools, according to the 
Report for 1901-2, was thirty, and they comprised seventy-five separate departments, eacli 
with its own staff and organisation. Under Rule 111 “ the chief objects of Model Schools 
are to promote united education, to exhibit to the surrounding Schools the most improved 
methods of literary and scientific instruction, and to educate young persons for the office 
of Teacher/' For the accomplishment of this last object, a special class of Teacher, entitled 
Pupil-Teachers, exists in these Schools, in addition to the Monitors ordinarily employed. 
These Pupil-Teachers are, as a rule, between sixteen and twenty years of age ; they are 
selected by examination, and serve generally for two years. Male Pupil-Teachers, in certain 
of the Model Schools, are lodged and boarded in the Headmaster’s residence at the expense 
of the Commissioners, an allowance at the rate of £26 a year each being granted to the 
Headmaster. In the case of non-resident Pupil-Teachers an allowance at the same rate is 
made to each individually. The Central Office also makes small grants towards the cost of 
books and travelling ; and awards gratuities to an amount not exceeding 30s. in the first year 
of service, and £6 in the second, to every Pupil-Teacher whose conduct and proficiency in 
study and teaching are satisfactory. (Rules 126-129.) 

2. The time at my disposal did not allow me to visit all the Model Schools ; but such 
a lengthy investigation and report upon them, as that course, if practicable, would have 
involved, appeared, for the following reasons, to be unnecessary at the present time. 

3. In the first place, a full description of the situation and premises of nearly all the 
Model Schools, a statement of the cost of their erection and an exhaustive account of 
the reasons which led to their foundation and of their history down to 1867, were given 
by Messrs. Cowie and Stokes in their special Report on the Model Schools for the Powis Com- 
mission (Yol. II. of the Report, pp. 726-797, and pp. 816-825). A detailed inquiry into 
the circumstances of each of the Model Schools would have consisted very largely of a 
mere recapitulation of the facts already recorded in that Report. 

4. In the second place, the problems connected with the Model Schools have been much 
simplified by certain changes recently made in the Commissioners’ Regulations affecting 
them. Prior to the introduction of the Revised Programme in 1900, the salaries and 
number of the Teachers employed in a Model School were regulated on a scale much more 
liberal than that applicable to ordinary National Schools. This practice, however, has 
now been abolished; and the observations already made in the body of my Report as 
to the principles upon which the salaries of the staff in Irish Schools, and their 
distribution among the Schools are regulated, will thus be generally applicable to the 
working of the Model Schools in future. 

5. I shall, therefore, limit my remarks in this excursus to the following questions : — 
(i.) How far the Model Schools that I visited, when judged by English standards in 
respect of their premises, equipment, and instruction, may be considered as fulfilling the 
purpose indicated by their name, and affording a model of what primary education should 
be; (ii.) whether any advantage is derived from the presence of Pupil-Teachers in them; 
(iii.) what causes have led to the great excess of expenditure upon the maintenance of 
certain of the Model Schools over that incurred by the most expensive English Primary 
Schools. 

6. The premises of the Model Schools, as might be expected, are satisfactory ; n respect 
of all requirements necessary for proper sanitation. They are well lighted, ventilated, 
cleaned, and heated. They are provided with excellent playgrounds, and in external 
appearance they are, in such towns as Galway, Sligo, and Omagh, among the most attractive 
and imposing of the public buildings of the place. 

7. Notwithstanding these excellences, it is quite impossible to regard their buildings 
as models of what a School-building should be in order to satisfy modem requirements, lhe 
criticism which must be passed on the large ordinary Schools in the towns of Ireland is 
equally applicable to the Model Schools. The insufficiency of their class-rooms, and the 
consequent necessity of instructing a very large number of children in one room, render 
them fundamentally unsuitable for purposes of effective organisation and teaching. This 
defect is naturally not felt in the cases where the number of children attending a Model 
School is small ; but it is to be seen in all cases where the Schools are full. In the Belfast 
Model Boys’ School, for example, there are only three class-rooms for a School of 547 
boys, whereas in a modem English Primary School there would be at least eight: over 
200 of the scholars are taught in a single large room. A similar- instance is furnished by 
the Central Model Schools in Dublin. The disadvantages attendant upon such an arrange- 
ment of the premises have been already pointed out on pages 2 and 62 of my Report. 
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8 The premises of the Model Schools, in short, are the best examples of the old type 
of School-building, which has been largely superseded in England by buildings erected 
on the plan of giving a separate class-room to each Teacher. The superiority of this plan 
is now universally admitted; and the buildings of any ordinary National School hereafter 
erected in accordance with it, will be far more worthy of the title of a Model School than any 
of the buildings of the existing Model Schools. 


9. The Model Schools are well furnished and equipped, being much superior in these 
respects to the ordinary National School, and the appearance of the rooms is very creditable 
to the Teachers. They do not, however, excel the best of the Convent Schools that I 
saw; nor do they reach the level attained by a few of the rate-aided Primary Schools in 
such English cities as London, Bristol, or Nottingham. Some of the class-rooms in the 
Model Schools are still furnished with galleries, cumbrous and inconvenient in shape, 
and unprovided with backs, instead of the desks which in England have replaced galleries, 
save in some of the older Schools. The pictures and illustrations, also, are not so artistic 
as in many large English Schools; while there are at present no such rooms for Manual 
Instruction or Laboratories, as exist in the Higher Grade or Higher Elementary Schools 
in England. 

10. The pupils in the Model Schools are, as a rule, drawn from a much more prosperous 
class of society than those in ordinary Irish Schools. They attend with much greater 
regularity — the percentage of average attendance to the average number on rolls being, 
for the whole of the Model Schools, 73 in 1902, as against 65-1 for all National Schools ; 
and they remain at School longer — usually till fourteen or fifteen years of age. Further, 
the exceptionally high salaries offered in the past have tended to attract able Teachers, 
while the staffing lias been specially liberal. For example, it appears from a return referring 
to the 31st December, 1900, that the staff of the Cork Model Girls’ School, with an average 
attendance of 93 pupils, consisted of the Headmistress, two certificated Assistants, and 
four Pupil-Teachers and Monitors; that of the Clonmel Female School, with an average 
attendance of 46, of the Head-Teacher, a certified Assistant, and one junior Teacher. 
The existing Regulations will bring about a modification of these conditions in the future; 
but, at the date of my visit, the changes made were still too recent to have affected many of 
the Schools. In the Athy Mixed School there are still five Teachers (Principal Teacher, 
one Assistant, and three Pupil-Teachers) for an average attendance of 47 children ; 
in the Londonderry Model Girls’ School, eight teachers (Principal Teacher, two certificated 
Assistants, and five Pupil-Teachers) for an average attendance of 111 children. It need 
hardly be said that in point of numbers such a staff is distinctly above that hitherto 
granted even to the best English Primary Schools. 

11. In view of the conditions described in the preceding paragraph it is not surprising 
that the order and instruction of the pupils in the Model Schools that I visited — especially 
those at Belfast, Londonderry, and Cork — are decidedly above the level reached in the 
average Irish National School. The scholars are well-behaved, and, considering the diffi- 
culties presented by the inconvenient premises of the large Schools, the discipline is 
creditable. Reading and Composition — in both which subjects the influence and tastes 
of a good home tell most strongly — are much better than is usual in Ireland ; while the chil- 
dren have more knowledge of Geography and History. In some of the Schools that I visited, 
the Singing and Drawing were well done, though these subjects nowhere reached 
same level of excellence as is seen in the best Convent Schools. 


12. The curriculum for some of the children, especially the boys, in the top classes, 
is more extensive in various Model Schools than that in the ordinary National Schools, 
the extra subjects taken being such as Mathematics (Algebra and Euclid), Latin, French, 
Typewriting, and Shorthand. The instruction in the first three of these siibjects is usually 
given outside the ordinary school hours, in accordance with the regulation under which 
special fees may then be paid to the Teacher. A few of the scholar's, I found upon enquiry, 
proceed, subsequently, to Intermediate or Higher Schools. 

13. Of these subjects, so far as I had opportunities of judging, the Mathematics was 
distinctly the most successful; and the instruction was very creditable to the teachers. 
In languages the ground covered is small, and it cannot be said that the scholars acquire 
more than a smattering. In the Galway Model Boys’ School, for example, the scholars 
were unable to put into French some very simple English sentences which I gave them. 
In some cases the paucity of result is due to the excessive number of extra subjects 
which scholars are learning. Thus, at Sligo, I found a few boys attempting Latin, French, 
Typewriting, and Mathematics, as well as all the ordinary subjects of the curriculum. 
Further, the time devoted to languages is not sufficient to give any real grasp of them ; 
with only two lessons a week of half-an-hour each — which is as much time as can be 
generally given to either Latin or French in the Model Schools — a boy cannot reasonably 
be expected to make any great progress. The system, also, under which these subjects 
are taught in detachment from the ordinary School-work, is not so well calculated to 
ensure efficiency, as a system under which they form an integral part of the curriculum, 
and the whole instruction can be deliberately organised and co-ordinated for the purpose of 
giving a secondary education. 


14. But though the education given in the Model Schools is superior to that in the 
average National School, it cannot be said, in any adequate sense, that they afford Models 
of primary education. None of the Model Schools for older scholars that I saw was 
better than the best ordinary National Schools that I visited; the Cork Model Boys’ 
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School, for example, does not reach a higher standard of efficiency than the St. Luke’s 
National School in Cork, or the Leamy National School in Limerick. The Model School-? 
having but a small attendance, to judge both both by my own experience at Sligo and 
Galway, and by the information furnished by the Inspectors, are. at times, distinctly 
Jess efficient than the best ordinary Schools. Thus, in the Quay-street Senior School, 
under the Marist Brothers at Sligo, the proficiency of the scholars in all the essential 
subjects of the curriculum is greater than in the' Model Boys’ School. 

Similarly, the best of the Model Girls’ and Infants’ Schools are conducted with great 
care and skill— notably, those at Omagh, Cork, and Belfast; but they certainly do 
not reach a higher level of excellence than such ordinary Schools as the Mayo-street 
Infants’ National School or the best Convent Schools. 

15. Again, the defects in the methods of instruction, upon which I have commented 
at length in the body of my Report, are to be found in the Model Schools, since they 
have been no more exempt than the ordinary Schools from the influences of a vicious system 
of examination. The system of entrusting small drafts of scholars to Pupil-Teachers 
and Monitors for instruction in Reading and Arithmetic is jjrevalent, and the inevitable 
disadvantages which I have already described as attendant upon it can be found even 
in the best Model Schools. Thus, in the Belfast Model Boys’ School — which impressed 
me as an ably-conducted institution — the Arithmetic, in point of intelligence, is much 
below the standard attained in any ordinary good Primary School in an English city ; 
nor is the Composition, as yet, so good as that produced in English Schools of similar 
size and importance. Similarly, the teaching in Geography and History in the Model Schools 
is neither so original in method or so stimulating and fruitful as that in the best English 
Schools. It is still too much on the lines familiar to the Teachers under the former 
examination system. 

16. To sum up — the Model Schools, so far as the efficiency of the instruction given 
in them is concerned, do not, in my judgment, stand clearly out as a distinctive class 
of School in Irish Primary Education, as their title might have led one to suppose. 
At their best, they are on the same plane of excellence as the best ordinary National 
and the best Convent Schools; at their worst, they are less efficient than many good National 
Schools. Both the merits and defects of the education which they impart may be seen as 
clearly in other Schools; and they therefore cannot be said at present to exhibit ideals 
of primary teaching unknown in Ireland outside themselves. 


The Pupil-Teachers in the Model Schools. 

17. There are, approximately, 180 Pupil-Teachers employed in the Model Schools, at 
a cost of somewhat over £5,000 per annum. 

18. It was originally intended by the Commissioners that the Pupil-Teachers in 
the District Model Schools should form the source of supply for the students in the 
Central Training Establishment in Dublin. This plan, however, has been never carried 
out. The Pupil-Teachers have to compete for admission to the Training Colleges on 
the same footing as other candidates, and, in order to be classed as trained Teachers, 
they must undergo a course of training of exactly the same length and character as 
ordinary Monitors. 

19. The Pupil-Teachers whom I saw did not, in fact, differ in any way from Monitors 
of the same age in ordinary or Model Schools. They were not necessarily more efficient as 
Teachers; and the final examination for which they prepare, and the course of studies 
which they accordingly pursue, are the same as those for Monitox-s. They are drawn from 
the same class of society, having usually been pupils, and in some cases, Monitors in 
National Schools, before becoming Pupil-Teachei-s. 

20. Further, their training in the art of teaching by the Head-Teachers is on lines 
not different from those followed with Monitors in ordinary Schools ; and their opportunities 
for observation and practice of good methods of teaching are no better, as my description of 
the Model Schools will have shown, than those afforded to Monitors in the better 
National and Convent Schools. On the contrary, apprenticeship in a Model School, as 
was pointed out by Messrs. Cowie and Stokes in their Report, is in certain respects an 
unsatisfactory test of the capacity of a candidate for the post of Primary Teacher. The 
conditions under which the Teachers work in those Schools are exceptionally favourable. 
In the ordinary Schools, where the Pupil-Teachers may be expected to teach afterwards, 
the children come from poor homes, and the attendance is irregular ; in the Model Schools 
these difficulties are but little felt. There is clearly much force in the contention that 
“ the scene of preparatory training ought to resemble an ordinary School,” and that it 
is not by eliminating the special difficulties, with which the vast majority of Irish Teachers 
have to struggle, that a candidate for the post of Primaiy Teacher can gain a real 
experience of the work lying before him and test his aptitude for it. 

21. In any case, it is to be observed that whatever the value of the training given by 
the State to these Pupil-Teachers, it has been largely wasted. From a return made in 1901 
it appears that out of 388 Pupil-Teachers trained during the five years ending 31st July, 
1900, 37 per cent, did not adopt the teaching profession. Since that date, I understand, 
matters have somewhat improved in this respect; but there is still a considerable leakage. 

22. There does not, accordingly, appear to be any reason of sufficient weight to justify 
the existence of this special class of Teacher in the Model Schools. No educational 
advantage is secured, either to the Pupil-Teachers themselves or to the Schools, which 
cannot be obtained equally well under the ordinary monitorial system. If that system 
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, mo „ded by shortening the length of apprenticeship in selected esses, as I have 
nronosed in my Eeport, the needs of boys and girls of sixteen years of age who may 
S to enter the teaching profession, will bo fully satisfied; and the maintenance of 
a class of Pupil-Teachers, which, up to the present, has alone met the case of such 
candidates, and might, therefore, be defended on that ground, will become altogether 
unnecessary. 


The Cost of the Model Schools. 

23. The neb expenditure incurred in maintaining the Model Schools out of the 
National Education Vote (excluding the expenditure by the Board of Works on repairs, 
kc ) amounted, in 1902, to £30,732 10s. 5d., the cost to the State of each pupil in average 
attendance being thus over £4 10s. In individual cases the cost far exceeds this The 
cost of the Model School at Athy in 1902 was over £7 per head; while at Clonmel, 
Enniscorthy, Kilkenny, and Waterford, it was over £6. 


24. The cost of the Model Schools is thus not only far higher than that of the 
ordinary National Irish Schools or the Convent Schools, which only cost the State from 
£1 5s. to £2 10s. per head ; but it is actually above the cost incurred by the wealthiest 
English School Boards. The average expenditure from taxes and rates for maintenance 
(including the up-keep of the building) per pupil in average attendance in the Board 
Schools of the English County Boroughs was £3 7s. 7 d , ; even in London, where many 
reasons contribute to render the maintenance of Schools exceptionally expensive, it 


only reached £4 Is. 3 d. 


25. One main cause for this serious difference of expenditure in Ireland and England 
lias been the exceptionally high rate of salaries and liberal scale of staff granted to the 
Model Schools by the State. The average cost of the teaching staff per pupil in average 
attendance in the Model Schools was, in 1902, £4 7s. 7 \d.-, in the London Board 
Schools it was, in 1901-2, £3 2s. 10 d . ; in the Board Schools in the English County Boroughs, 
£2 12s. 8 d. Under the new Rules of the Commissioners, by which the Model Schools, 
in the number and payment of their staff, will be ultimately assimilated to the ordinary 
Irish Schools, this part of the diffei-ence in expenditure will be rectified; and it is 
therefore unnecessary to do more than point out that the more lavish expenditure on 
them has not been successful in producing a superior education to that provided at a 
less cost in England, or, indeed, in other Schools in Ireland itself. 


26. It is, however, to be observed that, in any case the cost of many of the Model 
Schools is bound to be higher than that of other Schools in Ireland or England, so long 
as they continue to be as sparsely attended as at present. It is well known that they 
have absolutely failed in one of their chief objects — the promotion of the united education 
of children of all creeds. Since the Synod of Thurles, in 1850, the Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
have always expressed the strongest objection to the system of State-management and the 
necessarily undenominational character of these Schools. In consequence of their action the 
only Model Schools attended by any considerable number of Roman Catholic scholars are 
those in Dublin, Cork, and Trim. In no less than eleven Model Schools there were, in 1902, 
no Roman Catholic pupils at all ; and in the others the number did not exceed twenty-five, 
and generally fell below ten. 


27. In the districts of Ireland, where the population is predominantly Protestant, the 
Schools are fairly full. In Belfast there are 826 scholars in average attendance; in 
Londonderry, 438 ; in Omagh, 325. The contrast with the Schools situated among a Roman 
Catholic population may be seen by the instances given in the following table : — 


Return giving particulars regarding the undermentioned Model Schools and the Protestant 
National Schools in the same localities. 




Model schools. 

Protestant National schools.' 

NAME, 

Accommoda- 

Average 

Attendance, 

1902. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Accommoda- 

Average 

Attendance, 

1902. 

Athy, . 

Mixed, 

478 

47 

- 

- 

- 

Bailicboro’, 

Male, 

174 

38 

1 

67 

34 

Do., 

. Female, 

168 

34 

— 




Male, 

200 

33 

1 

146 

' 29 

Do., 

. Female, 

184 

54 


— 

- 

Dunmanway, . 

. Male, 

230 

37 

— 


_ 

Do., 

. Female, 

125 

45 

— 

— 

- 

Enniscorthy, 

Male, 

150 

22 

_ 

— 


Do., 

. Female, 

282 

49 

— 


— 

Kilkenny, 

. Mixed, 

515 

51 

- 

— 

- 

Waterford. 

Male, 

369 

29 

2 

251 


Do., 

. Female, 

353 

63 

— 

— 


Parsonstowu, 

Male, 

134 

31 

_ 



Do., 

. Female, 

138 

58 

— 


- 


N.B. — Accommodation calculated at the rate of 8 square feet for each pupil In attendance. 

* As regards the Protestant Non-National Schools, no information can be given as to accommodation: so that 
no reference thereto is included in this Return. 
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28. The State is thus maintaining a a Schools for some 50 to 100 children buildings 

designed to accommodate 250 to 700; even in cases where, as at Waterford and Clonmel, 
there is ample available accommodation for all the Protestant children of the locality in 
other National Schools. The difference in expenditure, which must appear upon a com- 
parison of the cost of these Schools, either with ordinary Irish Schools or English Schools, 
is obvious; and its expediency must be considered open to the gravest question in view 

of the fact that the education given in such small Model Schools is no better than, and 

in some cases, not so good as, that- given in the best ordinary Schools. 

29. If, therefore, a large, and, in many cases, unproductive, expenditure on Model 

Schools is to be avoided in the future, there appear to be only two courses for the Irish 
Government to adopt. Either such radical changes in the constitution and management 
of the Schools must be made as will remove the objections entertained by the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy to them ; or the unsuccessful Schools situated in the districts occupied 
by a predominantly Roman Catholic population must be gradually discontinued. Whether 
the former of these alternatives is practicable is not a question on which I am competent 
to form an opinion; but the following observations may be made on the other alternative, 
which was the course recommended by the Powis Commission in their Report. 

30. In some cases, e.g., at Waterford and Clonmel, there appears to be ample accom- 

modation for the few children at present attending the Model Schools, in ordinary 
Schools in the locality. In all such cases the Model Schools could clearly be discontinued, 
without impeding the continued education of the children in them, if the staff of the 
Schools to which the scholars were transferred were duly augmented so as to cope with the 
increased numbers. It will, of course, be necessary to refer to the Inspectors and Officers 
of the Board of National Education, in order to obtain advice as to the exact number of 
cases in which such transference is immediately practicable, and the precise changes 
advisable in the staffing of the ordinary Schools in the district. 

The buildings of the Model Schools could then be sold, leased, or otherwise 
disposed of, as the Irish Government and the Treasury may find desirable after inquiry. 
I may observe that, though some of the rooms in these buildings, owing to their 
size and planning, are not well fitted for ordinary School-work, they could frequently 
be converted into excellent Laboratories, Manual Instruction rooms, or Cookery centres. 

31. In cases where, as at Athy. Dunnianway, and Kilkenny, the Model School at 
present forms the only available School for Protestant children, the State might either 
reserve part of the building for their use, while leasing the remaining rooms for 
educational or other purposes; or, if the whole building could be disposed of on 
sufficiently advantageous terms, it might, out of the funds so obtained, provide a new 
building free of charge for any Local Committee which would undertake to cany it on 
as an ordinary National School, and to bear the same expenses of its annual maintenance 
as already fall on Managers whose School-premises are vested in the Commissioners. 
As the new School which the State would have to provide would, in most cases, be but 
small, e.g., for some 50 to 100 children, there should still remain a considerable balance of 
gain to the Treasury. 

32. About a third of the Model Schools stand on a different footing from those to 
which the two preceding paragraphs refer. The Schools situated in the North of Ireland, 
e.g.. at Belfast, Londonderry, Omagh, as well as those at Dublin, have been able to attract 
300’ to 1,000 scholars, and have accordingly fulfilled the primary condition, which alone 
can render their successful working possible. Their popularity among the Protestant 
population is undoubted; and their continuance does not involve the same inevitable 
waste of public money as that of the small Schools in the South and West of Ireland. 
In the event of a responsible local authority being hereafter established in the large towns 
of Ireland, the detailed management of the Model School or Schools in its area would 
naturally be entrusted to it, the State providing the buildings rent free, and the 
locality, in return, bearing the annual expense of their up-keep, in accordance with the 
proposals of the Powis Commission. 

33. It is also, I think, worthy of consideration whether these Schools, if organised in 
certain respects on different principles from those hitherto adopted, might not ultimately 
play a valuable part in the system of Irish primary education. 

I have already alluded to the fact that in many ordinary Schools in Irish towns 
there are to be found some ten or a dozen scholars of fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
who. owing, in some cases, to their inability to obtain employment, in other cases to the 
greater prosperity of their homes, remain in the top class of their School for two or three 
years For these scholars the ordinary School can do but little. They are too few 
to be organised as a separate class, with a curriculum of its own, and the lack of any 
system of scholarships for the poorer classes prevents them from passing into a Secondary 
School Systematic instruction of them under existing conditions is impossible ; for the 
greater part of the School-time they repeat the work of the Sixth Standard, which they 
have already passed in previous years, though they occasionally add some extra subject, such 
as Mathematics, or do more advanced work in ordinary subjects by themselves, with such 
limited supervision as the Head Teacher, amid the multifarious claims on his time, can afford 

t0 & with these pupils may be ranked scholars drawn from what may be termed the lower 
middle-class, the children of the more prosperous farmers and shopkeepers, and the poorer 
professional men, whose parents can afford to keep them longer at School, and to give them 
a somewhat higher education than the ordinary Primary School can provide. These children 
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largely attend the Model Schools, or Schools conducted on similar lines, such as the St. 
Luke’s School at Cork. In this School high fees, amounting to 10s. a quarter, are charged. 
A special Teacher is employed for French, and the Headmaster is a graduate of Trinity 
College. Though nominally a Primary School under the Board, it is, in reality, a School 
providing an education intermediate between the Primary and Secondary Schools. 

1 For both these classes of scholars the education given m a Secondary School is 
hardly of the type required. They do not propose, save in exceptional cases, to proceed 
to a University, or to enter the professions; and accordingly, instruction in Latin, Greek, 
the” Higher Mathematics, or even advanced Science, is not of direct value to them. They 
leave School at fifteen or sixteen years of age to enter business or the lower ranks of the 
Civil Service; and, if they continue their education, they will naturally attend Technical 
Classes rather than a University. 


34. I cannot but think that a nucleus for the organised supply of the kind of 
education required to meet the needs of these older scholars, might be found in some of the 
more prosperous Model Schools. Hitherto, these Schools have failed in this end, since 
their syllabus of instruction, their methods, their examinations, have been, in the main, 
the same as those of ordinary Schools. The extra subjects taken in them have not, as a 
rule, been chosen on any definite principle, and have been, so to speak, patched on to 
the ’ordinary subjects, instead of being interwoven with them, so as to form an organised 
and consistent curriculum. 

In order to make these Schools fulfil the same purpose as is fulfilled in England by 
the Higher Elementary Schools, and in France by the Higher Primary Schools, it would 
be necessary, in the first place, to reduce the number of younger children in them, and to 
turn them explicitly into Schools for older children of eleven to fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. The accommodation thus gained would allow some of the large rooms in them to be 
fitted up for instruction in Elementary Science, Woodwork, or Cookery. In the second 
place, their curriculum would have to be regulated by a syllabus different from that laid 
down for the ordinary Primary Schools. It would, naturally, include more advanced in- 
struction in English, History and Geograhpy, and a more adequate training in Drawing, Ex- 
perimental Science, and Manual Work, than is given at present. For the older girls, syste- 
matic instruction in Domestic subjects would form an integral part of the curriculum ; while 
boys intended for business could substitute instruction in one modem language for the 
Manual Work. Any such scheme, it is clear-, differs in essential respects from the scheme 
of instruction for either a Primary or Secondary School. 


35. Such Schools could properly charge fees to the majority of their scholars; but an 
adequate supply of free places could be reserved for children of the poorer classes, who 
would be transferred from the ordinary Schools to these Higher Schools at the age of 
eleven or twelve years. In order to ensure that the scholar's so transferred should be 
capable of profiting by a- higher education, they might be selected by the Inspector, after 
consultation with the Manager and Head-Teacher of their School. 


36. Any re-organisation of a Model School on the lines which I have sketched, would 
be only possible after detailed consideration by the expert advisers of the Board of National 
Education; and I am aware that, in the course of such consideration, insuperable 
objections to the plan of transforming it into a Higher Primary School for older children 
might emerge. But my enquiries left no doubt in my mind that, in the character of the 
education hitherto open to boys and girls of the lower middle-class, and in the oppor- 
tunities for clever children of the poorest classes to rise beyond the Primary School, Ireland 
compares very unfavourably with either England or Scotland. The gravity of this defect 
is unquestionable, especially as the native ability of some of the older scholars in the 
poorest National Schools is of a very high order, and should, if properly trained, fit them 
for very much better positions in life than, owing to the lack of opportunities for a good 
education, they are at present able to obtain. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Table showing for a series of years the demand for New Teachers and the supply of Trained 
Teachers; and the means of supplying the deficiency. 


Year. 

Demand. 

Supply. 


""" 

Sources p 

ROM WHICH T 

he Depiciem 

Y IS MET. 

Pri 

oipalships. 

... 

stantsh 

ips. 

Total Nu 
of 

... 

Number of Two 
Years' Kins's 
Scholars Trained. 

Number of 
Fifth Year 

Monitors 
(Corti- 
fioatod) 
who did not 

Training 

College. 

Numbor of 
Pupil 
Teachers 
(Certi- 
ficated) 
who did not 
enter a 
Training 
College. 

Numbor of 
provisionally 
Corti floated 
Teachers. 

Total 

untrained 

Candidates 

for 

Tnaohor- 

ships. 

Males 

Fo- 

Total. 

Males. 

Fo- 

Dales. 

Total. 


'Fe- 

nsles, 

Total. 



Total. 

Males. 


Total. 

1888 

126 

106 

232 

123 

158 

281 

249 

264 

513 

84 

99 

183 

165 

165 

330 

575 

70 

289 

934 

1889 

106 

118 

224 

101 

146 

247 

207 

264 

471 

76 

117 

193 

131 

147 

278 

670 

85 

151 

906 

1890 

109 

122 

231 

9S 

123 

221 

207 

245 

452 

89 

102 

191 

118 

143 

261 

620 

74 

117 

811 

1891 

120 

125 

245 

106 

154 

260 

226 

279 

505 

92 

110 

202 

134 

169 

303 

572 

109 

69 

750 

1892 

102 

111 

213 

112 

147 

259 

214 

258 

472 

107 

116 

223 

107 

142 

249 

447 

105 

61 

613 

1893 

69 

9S 

167 

117 

177 

294 

186 

275 

461 

125 

123 

248 

61 

152 

213 

337 

105 

40 

482 

1894 

63 

104 

167 

159 

238 

397 

222 

342 

564 

109 

120 

229 

113 

222 

335 

556 

106 

53 

715 

1895 

83 

111 

194 

123 

173 

296 

206 

284 

490 

129 

112 

241 

77 

172 

249 

565 

37 

15 

617 

1896 

95 

108 

203 

148 

200 

348 

243 

308 

551 

171 

131 

302 

72 

177 

249 

433 

50 

17 

500 

1897 

78 

116 

194 

135 

173 

308 

213 

289 

502 

124 

123 

247 

89 

166 

255 

542 

17 

23 

682 

1898 

91 

103 

194 

120 

185 

305 

211 

288 

499 

177 

146 

323 

34 

142 

176 

570 

22 

14 

606 

1899 

92 

106 

198 

160 

220 

380 

252 

326 

578 

159 

159 

318 

93 

167 

260 

782 

34 

3 

819 

1900 

109 

94 

203 

135 

209 

344 

244 

303 

547 

189 

171 

360 

55 

132 

187 

775 

48 

3 


1901 

67 

107 

174 

148 

228 

376 

215 

335 

550 

175 

172 

347 

40 

163 

203 

728 

26 

2 


1902 

76 

111 

187 

121 

206 

327 

197 

317 

514 

190 

261 

451 

7 

56 

63 

563 

21 

5 



APPENDIX III. 


The following Table exhibits for the last fifteen years— (a) the number of National Schools in 
operation, (b) the average number of pupils on the Rolls, (c) the average daily attendance, and 
(d) the per-centage of the latter to the average number on the Rolls : — 


Year. 

Number of Sohools 
in operation. 

(«) 

Average Number of 
Pupils on Rolls. 

(6) 

Average Daily 
i_ Attendance. 

(c) 

! Per-centage of Average 
Daily Attendance 
to Average 
Number on Rolls. 

1888 

8,196 

846,433 

493,883 

58-3 

1889 

8,251 

839,603 

507,865 - 

60-5 

1890 

8,298 

828,520 

489,144 

59-0 

1891 

8,346 

824,818 

506,336 

61 - 4 

1892 

8,403 

815,972 

495,254 

60-7 

1893 

8,459 

832,545 

527.060 

63 '3 

1894 

8,505 

832,821 

525,547 

63' 1 

1895 

8,557 

826,046 

519,515 

62-9 

1896 

8,606 

815,248 

534,957 

65-6 

1897 

8,631 

816,001 

521,141 

63-9 

1898 

8,651 

808,467 

518,799 

64-2 

1899 

8,670 

796,163 

513,852 

64-5 

1900 

8,684 

770,622 

478,224 

62-0 

1901 

8,692 

754,028 

482,031 

63-9 

1902 

8,712 

747,864 

487,098 

65'1 
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appendix IV. 


Table showing for each province in Ireland the number of Schools in 1867 and 1901, respectively, 
which were attended by both Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils, and the percentage 
which that number forms of the total number of Schools in the province. 


1867. 





Number of Schools | 

Percentage of 


of Schools in ■ 

attended by both i 

Total Number of 


Province. 

Denominations 

Schools. 


2,406 

1,647 

68-1 


1,592 

442 

27-6 


1,480 

479 


Connaught, .... 

1,042 

378 



1901. 


1 

Provinces. 

Total Number 
of Schools in 
Province. 

Number of Schools 
attended by both 
Denominations. 

Percentage of 
Total Number of 
Schools. 


3,256 

1,474 

45-2 


2,113 

560 

26' 5 


1,796 

593 


Connaught, .... 

1,527 

l 

419 

27-4 


APPENDIX V. 


REGULATIONS OF THE ENGLISH BOARD OF EDUCATION WITH REGARD TO THE 
INSTRUCTION OF INFANTS. 

In infant schools and classes, the instruction includes the elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, needlework (for which drawing may be substituted for infant boys), appropriate varied 
occupations, singing, simple physical exercises, and simple lessons on common things. 

****** 

The instruction of infants’ schools and classes must be adapted to the tender age of the scholars. 
The length of the lessons therefore should never exceed thirty minutes, and would be better re- 
duced to fifteen or twenty minutes, and the lessons should be varied in length according to the 
section of the school. In the babies’ room, which should always, where circumstances permit, 
be separated from other rooms by a partition (moveable or otherwise), and should contain abun- 
dant space for games and exercises, the actual work of the lesson should not be more than a quarter 
of an hour. Each lesson should be followed by intervals of rest or singing. 

****** 

Two leading principles should be regarded as a sound basis for the education of early childhood. 
(1.) The recognition of the child’s spontaneous activity, and the stimulation of this activity 
in certain well-defined directions by the teachers. 

(2.) The harmonious and complete development of the whole of a child’s faculties. The 
teacher should pay especial regard to the love of movement, which can alone secure 
healthy physical conditions ; to the observant use of the organs of sense, especially 
those of sight and touch ; and to that eager desire of questioning which intelligent 
children exhibit. All these should be encouraged under due limitations, and should 
be developed simultaneously, so that each stage ot development may be complete in 
itself. 
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It is often said that the Kindergarten Occupations are treated as mere toys, or amusing pastimes, 
because they are attractive for children, and the intellectual character of the “ Gifts of Froebel ” 
is disregarded, whereas the main object of these lessons is to stimulate intelligent individual efforts. 

The attention of teachers should be directed to the chief consideration which underlies true 
methods of infant teaching, viz., the association of one lesson with another through some one 
leading idea or ideas. The reading lessons, occupations, and object lessons may all be usefully 
combined for one purpose, e.g., if the teacher wishes to impress on her class some knowledge of a 
domestic animal, she may usefully combine the object lesson for general study of its structure ; 
the reading lesson for a knowledge of its habits and character ; some occupation, such as prick- 
mg the outline, to impress an exact knowledge of its form ; a song or simple story bearing on 
its association with human life ; so that familiarity with animals, especially with domestic ani- 
mals, and a kind treatment of them may be fostered. 

On the other hand, teachers should be cautioned against Qie mere repetition of the same exercises 
and lessons ; the progressive character of the whole scheme of instruction should be constantly 
kept m view ; and each exercise should lead up to something beyond itself. 

Pictures and flowers have been wisely introduced in greater abundance into infant schools, 
and have added much to their cheerfulness and attractiveness. They should be frequently taken 
down into the class, and made the subject of conversation. It is not enough that the children 
should be taught to observe these things and to answer questions upon them. They should be 
encouraged in every way to give expression in their own words to what they know, what they 
want to know, and what they think. 

It will be found that the Elementary Subjects when taught on right methods can be treated 
mth greater variety ; Reading becomes a Kindergarten lesson through pictures and word-building ; 
Writing becomes a variety of Kindergarten drawing; elementary exercises in Number are asso- 
ciated with many of the Kindergarten occupations. 

It is the experience of many good teachers that by the adoption of such methods it is found 
to be unnecessary before the sixth year is passed to employ books for Reading, except occasion- 
ally for a change of occupation, or perform any exercise in Writing except the elements of letters 
or to do any formal Arithmetic work on slates. 

It may reasonably be hoped that the observance of these suggestions will materially improve 
the work of the younger children in infant schools and classes, by relieving the teacher from useless 
subdivision in the elementary subjects, and by rendering the instruction less formal, but more 
varied and attractive. 

The following list of varied occupations may serve as a guide to teachers, especially in infant 
schools or classes which may be divided into two sections for those lessons. 

A. — What children between the ages of five and seven can do : — 

Games with music. 

Games without music (guessing games, etc. ; taking messages.) 

Picture lessons. 

Object lessons. 

Story lessons, e.g., stories from history ; Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Recitations. 

Paper folding. 

Mosaic with coloured paper ; use of gum. 

Drawing. Brush drawing. 

Plaiting paper. 

Ruling simple geometrical forms. 

Measuring length. Estimating length. 

Weighing. Estimating weight. 

Setting a table (carrying a glass of water without spilling it. Moving cups without 
breaking them). 

Modelling in clay. 

Basket work. 

Cutting out patterns and shapes with scissors. 

Word building. 

Number pictures, with cubes, beads, & c. 

B. — What children between three and five years of age can’do : — 

Games with music. 

Games without music (guessing games, etc.). 

Recitations — nursery rhymes, etc. 

Picture lessons (learning to answer in complete sentences as to what they can see in a 
picture). 

Paper folding. 

Mosaic with coloured tablets. 

Drawing. 

Matching colours (picking out the same shades of wool from a heap of remnants). 

Plaiting paper. 

Working patterns with needle and worsted. 

Threading beads in twos, threes, etc. 

Arranging shells in twos, threes, etc. 

Arranging “ pictures of number ” with cubes. 

Word building. 

0 
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APPENDIX VI. 


REGULATIONSJOE THE ENGLISH BOARD OE EDUCATION WITH REGARD TO THE 
INSTRUCTION OE PUpITtEACHERS AJTER 1st AUGUST, 1905. 

Extract from Memorandum prefixed to Regulations. 

smsm 

general education, partly to service in an Elementary School. 

Extracts from Regulations. 

Instruction op Pupil-Teachers in Centres. 

11. Where possible, the instruction of Pupd-Teechers must 

^oMrieu^sSe 1 ^ AO^ 

than two hours’ duration. The Pupil- Teachers must attend with due regularity. 

12 To obS Son by the Board a Centre must be provided either by the council of a 

T3 n8 A Centre must be efficient and necessary ; must not compete • unduly f^h any other Centre 
or with a neighbouring school providing higher instruction ; and, from its character and financia 
position, must be eligible to receive aid from Public funds. f t i. e Board 

14 A Centre must be open at all times to the inspection of the officers of the tfoara 
Notice must be sent to the Inspector, as soon as is possible m each case, of every date upon 
which the Centre will be closed or its ordinary work suspended. 

15. The educational year of a Pupil-Teacher Centre must begin on the 1st of August and end 

“I .«“■ Tertises SbSa mtary, eonvenient for teaching purposes, adapted to the circum- 
stances of the Centre, and provided with satisfactory equipment and appliances. 

17 Th “ ch i n e s afi in a Centre must be sufficient. The teachers must be approved by the 
Board They must, as a rule, he paid fixed salaries, and their employment outside the Centre 
must not be such as will prevent the efficient discharge of their duties in the I Centre 

In the case of a Centre attended mainly or entirely by girls, at ieast one haif of the peimane 
stafi other than the Headmaster or Headmistress must be women, but this rule wifi not be en- 
forced in such a way as to require the dismissal of any teacher already employed m a centre. 

18 A time-table and syllabus must be submitted for the approval of the Board. A copy -of 
the time-table must be conspicuously exhibited in the Centre, and should not be modified without 
due notice to the Inspector. The syllabus should provide 1 fraduated course or “urses of in- 
struction, leading up to a final examination, which may be either the King s Scholarship Exam 
nation or one of the examinations specified in Schedule I. (B.) 

The regulations and syllabus for the King’s Scholarship Examination may be obtained on ^appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London S.W. be 

admitted to the Examination unless apphcation has been made to the Board of Education on 
their behalf before the 1st of October, in the year of their examination. The examinations for 
1903 will be held on the 15th of December and following days, lhe examination for 1904 Jill 
probably be held on the 13th of December and following days, but the question of the period of 
the year in which the King’s Scholarship Examination should be held will be subject to recon- 
sideration. . 

The curriculum must always include reading and recitation, drawing, natural science, music, 
physical exercises, voice production, and, in the case of girls, needlework. Where a Centre is 
connected with a Secondary School or a higher Elementary School, proper provision must e 
made for the correlation of the instruction. , 

Registers showing the attendances of all Pupil-Teachers for instruction must be kept at the 
Centre in a manner approved by the Board. Systematic records of the conduct and progress of 
each Pupil-Teacher must also be kept. 
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19. (a.) A scholar attending under these Regulations as a day or evening scholar at a Centre 
shall not be required, as a condition of being admitted into or remaining in the Centre, to attend ' 
or abstain from attending any Sunday school, place of religious worship, religious observance, 
or instruction in religious subjects in the Centre or elsewhere ; and 
(6.) The times for religious worship or for any lesson on a religious subject shall be conveniently 
arranged for the purpose of allowing the withdrawal of any such scholar therefrom. 


Instruction of Pupils§in Preparatory Classes. 

20. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the Board that no other facilities exist for the in- 
struction before the age of sixteen of boys or girls intending to become Pupil-Teachers, Pre- 
paratory Classes attached to a Pupil-Teacher Centre may be recognised by the Board. Such 
Preparatory Classes must be open for at least ten meetings each week of not less than two hours 
each, either in the morning or afternoon, during thirty-six or more weeks in the year. The Classes 
must provide a suitable course of instruction during either one or two years for scholars who are 
intending to become Pupil-Teachers. The number of scholars attending the Preparatory Classes 
must not exceed by more than 50 per cent, the number of Pupil-Teachers in the Centre to which 
the Classes are attached. In other respects the provisions of Articles 11 to 19 apply to Prepara- 
tory Classes as well as to the Centres to which they are attached. 

21. Pupils receiving instruction in a Preparatory Class may not serve in any capacity in a Public 
Elementary School. 

22. In order to be admitted to Preparatory Classes, candidates must be suitable in respect 
of health, character, and freedom from personal defects. 

23. Candidates must be between the ages of fourteen and sixteen at the date of their admission 
to a Preparatory Class. A declaration must be made on their behalf that they enter the Pre- 
paratory Class with the intention of eventually becoming Pupil- Teachers, and the Board must 
be satisfied of their fitness to be admitted and to profit by the instruction given. 

Grants for Centres and Preparatory Classes. 

24. A grant of £3 will be paid annually to the Council or Managers by whom a Centre is pro- 
vided, on account of each Pupil- Teacher employed in a Public Elementary School under Articles 
2 to 10 of these Regulations, who has received instruction in the Centre for not less than 150 
meetings in the year, and has attended an Elementary School for training for not less than 100 
meetings or more than 200 in that year. Not more than two grants of £3 will be paid for any 
Pupil-Teacher under this Article. 

25. A grant of £2 will be paid annually to the Council or Managers by whom a Centre is pro- 
vided, for each pupil who has made not less than 250 attendances during the year in Preparatory 
Classes in connection with the Centre. Not more than £4 in all will be paid in respect of any pupil 
under this Article. 

26. If any of the conditions on which a grant is payable is not fulfilled, or if the instruction or 
management is inefficient, the Board may withhold the grant, or, if they think fit, pay the grant 
with or without deductions, giving a warning that a grant will not again be paid under similar 
circumstances. 

27. Grants are intended to supplement and not to supersede local effort, and must be expended 
to the satisfaction of the Board. An account of the income and expenditure of every Centre 
must be furnished annually to the Board. 
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